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For sale by newsdealers. Price five cents, | we make it clear that here isa paper which is worthy of 

— examination by every one interested in plans of Sun- 

day-school instruction and in methods of Sunday- 

school activity. The article is sure of a wide read- 

ing, and some of its suggestions will doubtless be 

newly put to practical service outside of the field for 
which Dr. Vincent is immediately responsible. 
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teacher can be prepared for his work in the teaching 
| of his class by merely giving an hour or two to Bible 
| study on Sunday morning, or on Saturday evening. 
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Why is it that men’s minds get so hopelessly 
| bedazéd over the question of what is best in personal 





3% | character? More than two thousand years ago 
iti intayisheante trephine euiiher-niinninianselinamrtang | Thucydides made the keen remark that most men 
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| than honest fools; and it sometimes does seem as if 
popular morality had not advanced much in this 
regard since the days of the Greek historian. Let 
something be said wickedly and stupidly, and every- 
body is ready to cry it down; let it be said wickedly 
and wittily, and many are ready to forget the wicked- 





In addition to the long list of special articles 
already announced as side-light helps to the study of 
the current series of Old Testament. lessons, we can 
now name one by the veteran German critic and | 
commentator, Professor Franz Delitasch, on “ ‘The | 2 in their enjoyment of the wit. The man whose 
Hebrew Chroniclers;” and one by the Rev. Dr. A. R. | methods are brilliant and unscrupulous has often a 
Thompson, of Brooklyn, on “Ruth, the Moabitish | | far better chance of becoming a leader among men, 
Link in the Messianic Chain.” Nor is this list likely | than he has whose policy is distinguished only by 
to Sloe with theese valuable additions to it. prosaic honesty ; and many a one who would bitterly 

rf resent any ordinary imputation on his good name, 
will swallow the affront and try to look knowingly 
wicked, if another suggest that he is a “sly dog” 
who knows, and does, a great deal more than he gets 
credit for. Yet, whatever may be the popular opinion 
on this point, integrity is better than knowledge, 
purity i better than wit, honesty is better than 
cleverness ; and not all the scholarship, not all the 
politeness, not all the brilliancy of the world, can 
| weigh aught in the balance, when the answer of a 
good conscience toward God is lacking. 


Probably no man living is more competent than 
Professor A. H. Sayce, of the University of Oxford, 
to the treatment of such a question as “The Tribes 
of Canaan.” And certainly there was never before 
a time when so many persons were interested in 
considering that question, as are now drawn 
to its study in connection with the International 
lessons on the occupancy of Canaan by the Children | 
of Israel. It is with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that 

we give to our readers an article from Professor Sayce, 
prepared expressly for their benefit in this study. 








How easy it is to be shocked at the sins or short- 
comings which stand out in the course of our neigh- 
bors! As it is in individual and personal traits, so is 
it in the peculiarities of religious denominations, and 
of local communities. Not only is the quick-tem- 
pered or the improvident man ready to wonder that 
Hence when | another man can be so sluggish, or so frugal and cau- 
we call attention to the fact that this week we lay before | tious ; but those Christians who are staid and precise 


It is universally admitted (and it would be none 
the less a fact if anybody refused to admit it) that 
Dr. John H. Vincent is the foremost and ablest 
Sunday-school worker in America ; and probably that 
is equivalent to saying that he is the foremost man in 
that department of work in the world. 








can hardly understand how there can be any depth to 
religious feeling which will find vent in hearty and 
unconventional expression ; while others, who make 
very much of forms of doctrinal statement, are 
amazed that seemingly godly and devout persons can 
have any particular regard for forms of worship. 
And there is the same readiness to magnify the promi- 
nent faults of another portion of the country than our 
own, and to minimize the evils which are tolerated in 
our vicinity. It is up yonder, or it is off there, that 
there is such laxity in divorce laws, or such a prone- 
ness to mob violence, or such a readiness to ill-treat 
the Chinaman, or the Indian, or the African, or such 
a winking at illicit distilling, or such a shameful 
measure of ballot-stuffing, and political corruption 
generally. We all know where that region is. And 
we are thankful that it is, at least, as far from our 
section of the country as the fever-and-ague district is 
from any farm which a prudent man is offering for 
sale. Now, it is all right that we should discern 
faults in character and spirit and conduct; and it is 
all right that we should desire to have these faults cor- 
rected ; but if we would only be at the pains to notice 
what are the faults which most need correction in our 
personal characters, in the habits of our denomination 
of Christians, and in the practices of our section of the 
country, there would be just as many faults under 
watch and treatment; and how much more there 
would be of brotherly kindness and Christian charity, 
while the work of reform in character and church 
and community was hopefully in progress ! 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE 
DETERMINATIVE. 


The origin of the art of writing is lost in the 
mists of antiquity. Whether, as many believe, some 
unknown literary genius, in the dim dawn of history, 
bridged over the supposed gulf between the picture 
and the written word; whether, as others think, the 
perfect man, newly sprung from his Creator’s hand, 
possessed, by nature, by invention, or by inspiration, 
a perfect system of writing, as he possessed a perfect 
system of speech,—both to be lost, however, in the 
confusion of tongues at Babel,—one thing is certain: 
wherever we find traces of the earlier alphabets after 
Babel, we find sure signs of their vagueness and in- 
completeness. 

Take, for instance, the art of writing as we find it 
in the hieroglyphics of Egypt. Letters and sounds 


jare rudely represented by conventional pictures. 


Very often the sounds thus clumsily represented by 
the picture-signs could stand for two or more things 
or thoughts, and so it was essential that some means 
should be devised by which greater precision could be 
given to the sign. This led to the invention of the 
determinative. After almost every word, there was 
placed a conventional picture-sign, over and above 
the full spelling, to indicate that the word so spelled 
was to be interpreted as the name, perhaps of a king, 
perhaps of a god, perhaps of a foreigner; or as 
belonging to that class of words which describe the 
land, or the water, or the human body, or some other 
such class. ‘These class-signs were called determi- 
natives, because they determined the meaning of 
the word with which they stood. Thus in reading 
the hieroglyphics one might be doubtful whether a 
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certain word represented the verb “to stand” or 
the idea of the “ duration of time ;” but when, in the 
one case, he saw after it the rude picture of human legs 
and feet, or, inthe other, the circle symbolizing light 
and time, the meaning would be at once determined. 
So it was to a more limited degree in the Assyrian 
cuneiform ; so it is to-day, to a great extent, in the 
Chinese. 

As these old languages grew richer, and as their 
literatures developed, words and letters became more 
definite and precise, and the place of the determina- 
tive grew more circumscribed ; until, at last, we have 
the classic alphabets and the alphabets of modern 
Europe which are interpreted upon the idea of sound- 
relationship alone; and in which the determinative 
has comparatively little place. The earlier alphabets 
stand to the modern alphabet in the same relation 
in which the child’s first attempt at coloring stands 
to the finished painting of the master; the one a 
daub of red with the description below, “ This is a 
cow,” or, “ This is a rose-bud;” the other a work of 
art, self-complete and self-interpreting. 

And as it was with literature, so was it with art, 
and more or less with religious methods ; and so is it 
with life. Who that is at all familiar with the 
development of art, does not recall the priestly canon 
of proportions—invented when the first glory of 
Egyptian art had passed away—by which machine- 
made gods and men, all as like to each other as two 
peas, were turned out by the religious artists of 
Egypt? What classical scholar forgets the vine and 
ivy crown of Bacchus, the gis of Minerva, or 
the thunderbolts in the hand of Jove? And in 
many of our churches one can still see, on the 
painted windows, the cross-encircled nimbus around 
the head of Christ or of the Heavenly Dove, and the 
simple “ glory ” that encircles the head of the saint. 
What are these but the old determinatives masking 
under new forms,— the memorials of a degraded art 
which could not otherwise distinguish between Judas 
and Christ ? 

When it pleased the Lord to call his people from 
Egypt, in order to subject them to a training, in the 
course of which they were to be weaned from the 
idolatrous tendencies common to fallen man, and to 
be raised to the conception of a worship wholly 
spiritual and of a religion pure and undefiled, it 
pleased him also to make large use of the determina- 
tive in their discipline. To this end a complex ritual 
was established, that wherever the Israelite looked, 
his eyes might meet these determinatives. In the 
ascending smM&ke of the burnt-offering he saw a 
picture of sin and atonement and acceptance. If he 
looked to the living world around him, he saw 
animals clean and unclean, existing as constant types 
of the distinction between that which is pure and 
that which is impure in God’s sight. The uncircum- 
cised Gentile was a constant reminder that God had 
chosen a people for his own, and emphasized the 
lesson of moral separation from the sinner. The 
hideous leper was a picture of possible fall within 
the circle of God’s people; and the cleansed leper 
was a type of sin washed away. And so in every 
circumstance of his life, the devout Israelite was 
reminded of the ineffable holiness of God; of man’s 
folly and sin; of God’s justice and mercy ; and of 
God’s way of salvation. These were lessons hard to 
learn ; and if it had not been that the determinatives 
which interpreted them, stood out clear and deep on 
the walls of every Jew’s house of life, they would have 
been lessons never to be learned. How well they 
have been learned, let the Judaism and Christianity 
of to-day testify. 

It is not difficult to point out the place of the 
determinative in modern life. The uniform that 
marks the soldier, the epaulets of the officer, the scar- 
let cassock of the cardinal, the broad brim of the 
Friend, the white neck-cloth of the minister,—all 
these are determinatives, types which mark out the 
profession of the wearer. So, too, is the red-cross 
badge on the arm, the droop of crape at the door, the 
coronet of orange blossoms. Such, also, were the 





stately courtesies of our grandparents, the formal ad- 
dress varying with the rank of the person approached, 
the complex code of etiquette which embraced every 
relation of life. In point of fact, modern life is still 
as crowded with artificial determinatives as any 
column of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

But what has already happened in literature, is 
going on surely in all the other departments of human 
concern ; the determinatives are disappearing. Art 
is becoming less conventional, and more a faithful 
imitation and interpretation of nature. In the reli- 
gious sphere, the blossoming of Judaism into Chris- 
tianity, and of Romanism into Protestantism, led men 
to look away from the picture-signs to the things sig- 
nified. And in the concerns of daily life, men are 
coming more and more to see that the empty sign 
may be dispensed with, if the reality which the sign 
is designed to represent, be firmly held. The modern 
spirit recognizes that a system of complex formalism 
in the relations of life, with its endless series of deter- 
minative words and acts, is much more akin to bar- 
barism than to civilization, and savors more of Philis- 
tinism than of true culture. So, as men advance in 
the social and official virtues, social etiquette and offi- 
cial ceremonialism dwindle. Who cares any longer 
for the passing type, when he knows that the anti- 
type has come? 

Are we to regret that the determinatives are dis- 
appearing? There was a beautiful side to the old 
ceremonialism. In someparts of Europe you stumble 
upon it to-day, and you suddenly find yourself in an 
atmosphere scented with the fragrance of past cen- 
turies. Perhaps it is the red-letter day of an ancient 
university ; and you stand’aside to see the stately pro- 
cession move in and out among the time-stained 
walls. The golden mace of authority, the professors 
in their gowns and many-colored hoods, the graduates 
each with the scarf peculiar to his degree, and the 
undergraduates in plain cap and gown, march slowly 
past, keeping time to the peal of the organ, or the 
student’s song. You are thrilled for a moment by 
the sight ; but, after a little, you find yourself ques- 
tioning whether a man is made more than himself by 
wearing a black silk gown and a purple hood, and 
marching to slow music; or whether all this pomp 
may hot be dispensed with, if the university do its 
real work in fitting men to become scholars. 

Whether we regret it or not, the determinative is 
doomed. It is becoming daily less easy to distinguish 
the minister, or the lawyer, or the physician, by his 
dress; perhaps it is because the average professional 
man depends more upon his personal worth to insure 
recognition, and less upon his profession, than in the 
former days. The popular intellect is becoming 
keener ; and the determinative is now seen to be only 
a sign, and a sign which is valueless, if that which it 
ought to stand for is lacking. If it be—as it surely 
is—that the show is giving place, in human life, to 
the reality, we have no more reason to regret the pass- 
ing away of social determinatives, than we have to 
regret the perishing of the imperfect and clumsy 
ancient alphabets, to make way for the simple and 
practical alphabets now in use. Let artificial forms 
of reverence and politeness pass away, if the spirit of 
true reverence and politeness remain and increase. 
These forms belong to a past time ; the present, with 
its duties and its responsibilities, is upon us. We 
have no time to spend in idle regret for the things 
which have passed away. To do the work which 
God places before us, to grasp the reality though we 
may destroy the sign which once stood for the reality, 
—is the present duty of each of us. 

There is a sense in which we also, like the ancient 
Jews, are being trained by determinatives. Earthly 
things, and earthly forms, are set before us by God 
that they may become picture-signs of those things 
which are not of earth ; that the heavenly life may be 
interpreted to us in terms of the earthly life. There 
is a peril that these earthly signs may be mistaken 
for the true realities, and that ours may be the mis- 
take of those whose treasure is on the earth. But, if 
we are careful to accept these signs only as signs, if 
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we constantly seek to look through them to the things 
which they are designed to interpret to us, we shall 
not seriously err. And as the days and years go by, 
and our progress in the Christian life grows swifter 
and less fitful, we shall find that we need to depend 
less upon these earthly signs of heavenly thoughts. 
He who sees God’s face cares little for any earthly 
representation of God. And we know that we shall 
see him as he is, when we come into his presence with 
joy in that new world of which God himself is the 
sun, and in which earthly type and symbol will have 
forever passed away. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is always more than one side to any question. 
We took occasion to state this truth, in connection with 
a recent editorial comment on the late Chief-Justice 
Sharwood’s distrust of his ability to see all sides of a 
question at a glance. And now we are asked by a 
Philadelphia correspondent if there may not be two 
sides even to this question. He says: 

Your comment on the ready-opinion-giver has tempted me 
(though with the hesitancy which ought always to accompany 
the unlearned) to try a weak word in defense of that much 
abused, though often used, class who might be called Encyclo- 
pedists, as distinguished from their more profound and pon- 
derous Quarto brethren. NowI do not question the usefulness 
or value of an opinion which takes months to form, weighted 
as it is by the words of one of the wisest of jurists ; but still I 
think there is a large place for the man or woman of full read- 
ing and quick perceptions whose first and quickest judgment is 
often the best. Which does an editor use oftenest, his Haydn 
or his Hume? his dictionary or the ponderous tome? And 
I do protest that “an opinion as is an opinion”’ does not always 
need to be laid as an egg, and incubated for six weeks, before 
coming to light and life. Some years ago, on my meeting a 
railroad president in the office of Colonel Scott, the former said to 
me, “I never approach the Colonel on a railroad matter that 
he isn’t ready to give an instant opinion; and generally it is 
correct.” There are many clear-headed persons who get muddled 
by looking too long at any subject. Try it on a single word, to 
illustrate, like “eurious.” Say that over a dozen times; spell 
it out a like number ; gaze at it for five minutes consecutively ; 
and see if it isn’t more cwrious afterwards than before! Why? 
Too much consideration. (Asa branch opinion) I believe the 
Buddhists’ chief fault has been, thinking too long on one 
subject, and seeing it in so many new lights that, just as they 
were prepared to give an opinion, they would see it in some 
new way, so that, in their deep contemplation, they are sure 
to be absorbed in Buddha before the opinion comes. In this 
age, life’s too short to wait forever-for what we wish to know 
and use in the passing hour. So please, if you can, sometimes 
say a kind word for the man who, when he thinks he knowsa 
thing, is willing to express an opinion about it. 

Well, there is another side of the subject. Jt looks 
now as if we were too hasty in expressing an opinion 
on that point. But let us “contemplate” itfurther. In 
all that we said about Chief-Justice Sharswood’s caution, 
and the truth which it illustrated, we had in mind his 
hesitancy to give a legal opinion as to the limitations and 
practical bearings of a great principle concerning which 
there might fairly be a question among intelligent and 
thoughtful men. We had no thought of intimating that 
he would ask for time to enable him to answer a question 
in the realm of mere knowledge, within his proper sphere. 
Encyclopedias commonly deal with fact, rather than with 
thought. One goes to them for knowledge, rather than for 
opinions. Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, and Hume’s 
History of England, are both devoted to the sphere of 
knowledge, rather than of opinion. If we wanted to 
consider the proper relations of Church and State, we 
should not expect to find the whole matter settled in 
either of these works—particularly not in Haydn. If 
Judge Sharswood had been asked concerning any of the 
great facts in the history of legal practice, he would not 
have been likely to wait a month before giving an 
answer. Nor would he have been less ready than Colonel 
Scott in saying what would be desirable in a method of 
procedure in a given case. But, aside from all this, 
there is a certain truth in the suggestion of our corres- 
pondent as to the danger of over deliberating on any 
subject requiring our action. It is true that it is often 
better to act on half knowledge; to act on impulse; to 
act on instinctive conviction,—than to wait, and wait, and 
wait, in order to know more, and, from so waiting, 
finally to die before doing anything. And here is a 
crumb of comfort to men of moderate abilities, and of 
very limited knowledge. If only they knew more, they 


would do less. And the fact that they are so ready with 
their expressions of opinion, while it depreciates the 
value of their opinions, may be an indication of their 
greater efficiency in action. — i 
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THE HUMAN CRY. 
. BY DOROTHY HOLROYD. 


Allah il Allah! God is good, 
To each is given his daily food. 
To one in full and bounteous measure 
While one must hoard a scanty treasure, 
Though hunger at his heart-strings gnaw, 
What then? It is God’s world,—God’s law. 
He wills it, and his will must be 
Reason that it is right for me. 


Allah il Allah! He is good. 

An atom I, albeit I would 

Like cagéd bird against the bars 
Beat out my little life. Who mars 
The working of this perfect plan 
Would be a God himself, not man. 
He sways with calm, serene control 
Each movement of the mighty whole. 


Allah il Allah! He is good, 

What though by us misunderstood ? 
Who holds the thunder in his hand, 
Whose lightest breath is a command, 
Who bids the stars, the moon, the sun, 
Their ceaseless, circling courses run,— 
How should he listen though I cry? 

iy Why pause for such a one as I? 
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. Allah il Allah? God is good, 
. And wise, and just,—yet if I could 
- Put joy for grief, for sickness, health,— 
A Give to the tired toiler wealth ; 
I Ease mind and body from the strain 
d- Of long-endured and hopeless pain, 
is I then might say with mind at rest 
in “ Whatever is, O God! is best.” 
od Allah il Allah! God, I cry 
ys From out my helpless misery. 
re I cry, believing thou wilt hear, 
a I ery because thou may’st be near! 
to Help thou, O Lord, mine unbelief, 
rat Be with me in my hour of grief.— 
is J know, despite my bitter moan, 
led That God does guard and keep his own, 
to 
ell 
4 THE TRIBES OF CANAAN BEFORE THE 
the CONQUEST. 
one 
ney BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, M.A. 
a The narrow strip of country which extends from the 
this mountain-peaks of Lebanon to the Egyptian desert, 
1oW ‘with the sea on the one side and the Jordan on the other, 
mes has been known under the various names of Canaan, of 
vs a Palestine, and of the Holy Land. It isa land of hill 
and plain; but the hills, bare and rocky for the most 
oks part, much exceed the plains on which they look. The 
ion farther north we go, the more mountainous does the 
In country become, rising finally into the lofty mass of 
ion, Hermon, and the ranges of Lebanon and Antilibanus. 
his Fertile plains and valleys are cut off from one another 
and by intervening ridges, while wild cliffs and almost track- 
ich less ravines offer shelter to brigands or fugitives. 
and The very nature of the country, therefore, fitted it to 
that be the home of many different and independent tribes. 
tion When the Israelites, under Joshua, first entered the 
ere. Promised Land, they found it in the possession of a 
vith variety of races, in various stages of culture and civiliza- 
a for tion, and often engaged in war with each other. In the 
me’s plains were the cities of the dissolute and efféminate 
e of Canaanites, on the sea-coast lived wealthy communities 
1 to of merchants and sailors, while the mountain fastnesses 
» we were held by warlike clans whose ruined strongholds 
d in were the Ai’s, or “stoneheaps” of later times. The 
_ If population was broadly distinguished into Canaanites, 
fthe - the inhabitants of the Canaan, or “ lowlands,” and Amor- 
| not ites, or “ Highlanders.” Canaan was originally the 
z an name of the coast on which the great trading cities of 
lonel the Pheenicians stood; but long before the time of the 
od of Israelitish invasion, the name had been extended to 
this, denote the dwellers in the plain wherever they might be. 
rres- Indeed, passages like Judges 1: 9 show that it had been 
L any extended even farther, and had come to signify tribes 
often which were properly Amorites. Hence it is that the 
e; to language, spoken alike by the Hebrews and the older 
, and inhabitants of the country, is called “the language of 
iting, Canaan ” (Isa. 20:18). But the earlier use of the name 
is a also survived. Thus, in Isaiah 23: 11, it is said of Tyre 
nd of that “the Lord hath given a commandment against 
, they Canaan, to destroy the strongholds thereof,” where the 
r with Authorized Version has mistranslated “ merchant-city ” 
s the instead of Canaan. Later still, we find Pheenicia called 
their Canaan on a coin of Laodicea, as well as in classical 
i writers, and, according te St. Augustine, the Carthaginian 











colonists of Tyre named themselves Canaanites in his 
day. 

The same wide extension that had been given to the 
name of Canaanite was given also to that of Amorite. 
When Ramses II., the Egyptian king thirteen centuries 
before the Christian era, contended with the Hittites of 
Kadesh, on the shores of the Lake of Homs, the land in 
which the struggle was carried on was that of the Amor- 
ites ; and it is possible that the title by which the king- 
dom of Damascus was known to the Assyrians, Gar- 
’imirisu, originally meant simply “the country of the 
Amorite.” But the Amorites, of whom we chiefly hear 
in the Bible, lived far away in the south, at Hebron and 
Jerusalem (Josh. 10: 5, 6); at Hazezon-tamar (Gen. 
14: 7) and Shechem (Gen. 48: 22, 2Sam. 21: 2), and 
even in Bashan on the eastern side of the Jordan (Deut. 
3:8). It is probable that the Amorites of the Egyptian 
monuments were those to whom the name was first 
applied, and that it accompanied the twin-name of 
Canaanite when the latter was carried beyond the boun- 
daries of its original territory. 

Side by side with the names of Canaanite and Amorite 
were two other names, which similarly had a descriptive 
rather than a national signification. These were Periz- 
zite, or “peasant,” and Hivite, or “villager.” The 
Perizzite was the agriculturist, or fellah, as opposed to 
the citizen of the town, and was accordingly found both 
in Ephraim and in Judah (Josh. 11:3, 17:15; Judg. 
1:4, 5), like the Hivite, who is placed in the north 
(Josh. 11:3; Judg. 3:3; 2 Sam. 24: 7), as well as in 
Gibeon (Josh. 9:7; 11:19), and at Shechem §Gen. 
34:2). Horite was another descriptive term of the same 
kind ; it denoted the troglodytes, the inhabitants of the 
caves, with which the cliffs of Mount Seir were pierced. 
These descriptive terms resemble those of early Egyptian 
geography. Here, too, the populations, with which 
the Egyptians came into contact, were known, not by 
their proper designations, but by titles like Shasu 
“nomades,” Herushau “men of the sandy desert,” or 
Nahsu “ negroes.” 

Equally descriptive, though in a different way, was 
the name of the Rephaim, or “giants.” They repre- 
sented the earlier inhabitants of the land whom the 
Canaanites of the Old Testament found already occupy- 
ing it, before their own arrival. To what race they 
belonged, or what languages they spoke, we have no 
means of determining. The names of a few only of their 
tribes have been preserved to us. In the neighborhood 
of the Dead Sea they were known as Zuzim (Gen. 14:5); 
perhaps the same name as Zamzummim, by which the 
tribes whom the Ammonites dispossessed were called 
(Deut. 2: 20). In Moab it was the Emim who preceded 
the Moabites (Deut. 2: 11); while in the hill country of 
Judah the Anakim, with whom the Egyptian monu- 
ments are also acquainted, survived to the period of the 
Israelitish invasion, and, further south, the country, in 
which the five cities of the Philistines stood, had been 
wrested from the Avim (Deut. 2:23). The Horites, or 
“ cave-dwellers,” of Seir, were another representative of 
the primitive population of Palestine, but they seem to 
have partly intermingled with their Edomite conquerors. 

These conquerors, like the Moabites and Ammonites, 
belonged to the same great family of mankind as the 
Hebrews and the Phenicians themselves. The cradle 
of the Semitic race, as it is usually termed, has been 
shown, by recent research, to have been the Arabian 
desert which bordered on Babylonia. Abraham was 
born in Ur of the Chaldees, now represented by the 
mounds of Mugheir; and the Phenicians traced their 
origin to the “ Assyrian Lake,” or Persian Gulf. It was 
here that the Semites learned the elements of culture 
from their more civilized neighbors, the primitive 
inhabitants of Chaldea, and from hence band after 
band of emigrants started for the regions of the west. 
The first to arrive on the shores of the Mediterranean 
were the builders of Tyre and Sidon, of Gebal and 
Arvad, whom later history knew under the name of 
Pheenicians. Sidon, “the fishers’ town,” was the first 
of their settlements. Here they built their boats, and 
ventured into the waters of the sea in search of the 
murex, or purple-fish. The “ fishers’ town” grew in 
time into a city of merchant princes, whose trade was 
rivalled by that of Tyre, “the Rock,” founded a little 
to the south on a rocky island two miles distant from 
the-shore. Here a stately temple was reared to Mel- 
karth, the Sun-god of the Tyrians, which the priests 
told Herodotus had been built as far back as 2700 B. C. 

But the Phenicians formed but a small portion of the 
advancing wave of Semitic immigration. Other Semitic 
tribes, claiming the same ancestry, worshiping the same 
gods, speaking the same language, and therefore included 
in the Old Testament under the common name of 





Canaanites, overran the country to the east and south, 
and succeeded in establishing themselves on the plains 
and coasts, if not in the more mountainous parts. Some- 
times they exterminated the older population, some- 
times they intermarried with it. They devoted them- 
selves to trade and agriculture, and the arts of life sprang 
up among them. But in the train of culture came vices 
and idolatries which brought upon them the curse of 
God. The instrument of their punishment was made 
the Hebrew tribes, who had been the last of the Semitic 
family to leave their old home on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and who, after a sojourn in Egypt, were led 
by Joshua to take possession of “the Promised Land.” 
Stronghold after stronghold of the Canaanites fell before 
the invaders, who attempted to extirpate, so far as they 
could, both the aboriginal inhabitants of Palestine and 
the subsequent Semitic settlers. The extirpation, how- 
ever, was far from complete; and to this day the peas- 
antry of the Holy Land are in physical type and char- 
acter the descendants of those whom Joshua was “om- 
missioned to destroy. 

It is often very difficult to determine whether the 
Canaanitish tribes, who are recorded in the Bible, were 
of Semitic, non-Semitic, or mixed origin. The Anakim 
of Hebron (Josh. 15:14; Judg. 1: 20), who are classed 
as Amorites or “hillmen” in Genesis 14: 13, etc., were, 
as we know, a remnant of the older population; but it 
is doubtful whether the Jebusites of Jerusalem, who are 
called Amorites in Joshua 10: 5, 6, weresoornot. The 
different modes, however, in which the Jebusite name 
Araunah or Ornan is spelled, as well as the difficulty of 
finding a satisfactory Semitic etymology for it, perhaps 
indicate that the Jebusites also belonged to an aboriginal 
stock. Southward of them, in the Negeb or southern 
desert which stretched away to Mount Seir and the Gulf 
of Akabah, Kenites, Kenizzites, and Amalekites pitched 
their tents. The Kenizzites, as their name implies, were 
hunters; the Kenites seem to have been a branch of the 
Midianites, and to have formed part of that “mixed 
multitude” which accompanied the children of Israel 
out of Egypt (Exod. 12: 88). At all events, while some 
of them lived among the Amalekites (Num. 24: 20, 21; 
1 Sam. 15: 6), others followed the Israelites into Canaan 
(Judg. 1: 16; 4: 11), where we find them in the north as 
well as in the south. All these tribes were Semitic 
nomads, akin, probably, to the Bedouins of to-day. 

Widely distinct from them were the Philistines, in the 
south-west corner of the country, which derived its name 
of Palestine or Philistia from them. Wild theories of 
their origin have been propounded, and some writers 
have even supposed them to have been Kretans or 
Pelasgians. Philistine and Pelasgian, however, have 
nothing to do with one another; Philistine being prob- 
ably a Semitic word meaning “ emigrant,” like the name 
of the Falashas or Abyssinian Jews of the present day. 
The Egyptian monuments have thrown a good deal of 
light upon the origin of these Philistine colonists. They 


came, as we learn from the Bible, frém Caphtor (Amos. 


9:7; Jer. 47:4; Deut. 2: 23; the clause in Gen. 10: 14 
is misplaced). Now Caphtor is the Egyptian Keft-ur or 
“yreater Pheenicia,” a name given to the coastland of 
the Delta in consequence of the number of Phoenicians 
settled there at an early date. Some of these were 
planted on the southern frontier of Palestine by the 
Egyptian kings after their conquest of Canaan, in order 
to garrison the newly acquired territory, and became the 
Philistines of later history. Their five cities were origi- 
nally the garrison towns of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
Their neighbors, in the age of the patriarchs, were 
Hittites, who, in Genesis 23, appear in possession of 
Hebron. They seem to have taken it from the Anakim, 
who, however, must subsequently have recovered the 
city which had been founded by their forefatlier, 
Arba (Josh. 15:18). But the south of Canaan was not 
the proper home of the sons of Heth, and their presence 
there can only be explained by supposing that Hittite 
clans had formed part of the great Hyksos army which 
invaded and held Egypt in bondage for five hundred 
years, and that some of them had remained behind in 
what was afterwards the territory of Judah. According 
to the Egyptian historian Manetho, Jerusalem was 
founded by Hyksos fugitives, and Zoan or Tanis, the 
Hyksos capital, was built seven years after Hebron 
(Num. 13: 22). Manetho’s statement is confirmed by 
Ezekiel, who says that the father of Jerusalem was an 
Amorite, and the mother a Hittite (Ezek. 16:3). The 
Hittites were a literary people, as we learn both from 
the Egyptian inscriptions and from their own recently 
discovered monuments; and it is therefore worth noti- 
cing that the earlier name of Debir, near Hebron, was 
Kirjath-sepher, or “ Booktown” (Judg. 1:11). Debir 


itself signifies “the shrine,” and points to the existence 
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of some famous temple there, like Kadesh, “the sanc- 
tuary,” the name of the southern capital of the Hittite 
kingdom, and Hieropolis, or “sanctuary town,” the 
Greek title of Carchemish, the northern capital. 

The real seat of Hittite power was in the north. The 
Hittites seem to have originally come from Kappadokia, 
and their monuments have been found in various parts 
of Asia Minor, as far, in ft, as the shores of the A2gean. 
Their leading city was Carchemish on the Euphrates, now 
represented by the mounds of Jerablas, or Jerabis. From 
hence they marched southward, and at one time Hamath 
was in their possession, while Kadesh on the Orontes, 
their southern capital, the site of which has lately been 
found by Lieutenant Conder, was more than once 
besieged by the Egyptian monarchs. The kings of the 
Hittites are referred to in 1 Kings 10: 29, 2 Kings 7: 6; 
and it was in the land of the Hittites that the Canaanite 
took refuge who escaped from the massacre of his towns- 
men in Beth-el by the Ephraimites (Judg. 1: 26). The 
corrupt Tahtim-hodshi, of 2 Samuel. 24: 6, has been 
shown by some manuscripts of the Septuagint to be 
“ Kadesh of the Hittites,” which formed the northern 
boundary of David’s kingdom. 

The most prosperous and advanced of all the popula- 
tions whom the Israelites found in Palestine were the 
Pheenicians on the coast. Their cities—Tyre, Sidon, 
Zarephath or Sarepta, Berytos, now Beyrait, Gebal or 
Byblos, Arvad, and Zemar (Gen. 10: 18), or Simyra— 
were governed sometimes by kings, sometimes by 
“ judges.” They had established colonies in Cyprus, 
and their merchantmen, the “ships of Tarshish,” as 
they are called in the Old Testament, made long voy- 
ages in the Mediterranean as far as Tarshish or Tartessus, 
and Cadiz in Spain, ‘or started from Ezion-geber, in the 
Gulf of Akabah, for the southern coast of Arabia and 
Ophir, at the mouths of the Indus. But the tract of 
country they inhabited in Canaan was a mere strip, shut 
in by the lofty peaks of Lebanon, and the territories of 
the Girgashites. They were therefore obliged to get rid 
of their surplus population by emigration; and first the 
islands and shores of Greece, then Utica, Carthage, and 
other places in northern Africa, were planted with 
colonists. But, whether at home or abroad, the Pheni- 
cians, the original Canaanites, were industrious traders 
and artisans; art and literature flourished among them 
at an early date, and the alphabet we still use is ulti- 
mately derived from that which they first borrowed from 
the Egyptians and then improved. 

Their religion was a sensuous nature-worship, at once 
cruel and licentious. The Sun-god under various forms 
was the chief object of their cult. His general title was 
Baal, “ Lord,” and each city and state had its own special 
Baal. Altars to the Sun-god were raised on the sum- 
mits of the mountains, where the worshiper seemed to 
approach nearest to the sky, and in each of these “ high 
places” the deity was adored under a new name derived 
from the locality in which his altar stood. Thus there 
was a Baal-Lebanon, “ Baal of Lebanon,” a Baal-Her- 
mon, so called from the great temple which was built 
on the top of Hermon, “the sanctuary,” and a Baal- 
Zephon, “ Baal of the north,” invoked on Mount Kasios. 
The Sun-god was sometimes beneficent, sometimes 
malevolent, just as the solar rays may either call forth 
the corn and verdure of spring, or burn up the fruits of 
the field in the fierce heatof summer. Accordingly, the 
deity who thus manifested himself might either be wor- 
shiped with song and festival under the name of Adonai, 
“lord,” or propitiated as Moloch, “king,” with human 
sacrifices, By the side of the Baalim stood the Ash- 
taroth, or “goddesses,” since the male principle was 
supposed to be accompanied by a female principle, as 
the man is by the wife. But the goddess was but a 
feeble reflection of the god, and Tanith or Ashtoreth is 
frequently called merely “the Face of Baal.” Since, 
however, Ashtoreth was also accounted the goddess of 
the moon, the pale reflection of the sun, she tended to 
acquire a distinct personality, like the Aphrodité of the 
Greeks, or the Venus of the Latins. Nevertheless, she 
was never actually separated in Canaanitish belief from 
Baal the Sun-god; and just as there were numberless 
Baalim or “ Baals,” so also were there as many Ash- 
taroth or “ Ashtoreths.” Among the southern Canaan- 
ites, the place of Ashtoreth was taken by Asherah, the 
goddess of fertility, a word mistranslated “grove” in 
the Authorized Version. The word is used to denote, 
not only the goddess, but also her symbol, an upright 
cone of stone, or a trunk of a tree stripped of its branches, 
and planted in the ground, Similar upright cones also 
symbolized the Sun-god, and two of them were planted 
at the entrance to his temples. The various conceptions 
of the Sun-god, in the different cities of Phenicia, gave 
rise to m ny myths, several of which are to be found in 





the fragments of the Pheenician writer Sanchoniathon, 
translated into Greek by Philo Byblius. Among the 
most curious of these were two, one of which recounted 
how El, “god,” sacrificed his son Yeud, “the only 
begotten,” in a time of trouble, while the other told of 
the death of Tammuz or Adonis (Adonai), the young 
and beautiful Sun-god slain by the boar’s tusk of winter, 
for whom the women lamented twice every year (compare 
Ezek. 8: 14). 

Pheenician art was borrowed from that of Egypt and 
Assyria. It was, however, improved in the borrowing, 
and, after the period when Assyria and Pheenicia came 
into contact with each other, was an amalgamation of 
the art that had grown up on the one side on the banks 
of the Nile, and on the other on those of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 


Oxford, England. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN THE METHO- 
DIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


The permanent system of itinerancy guarantees to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church a “settled ministry.” By 
this I mean that Methodist Episcopal Churches are, 
through the working of the itinerant system, always 
and everywhere supplied with ministers, and its minis- 
tersgre always supplied with pulpits. Its ministers are 
“settled for life” in the annual conference, of which 
they voluntarily become members. 

This “settled ministry” is also an “itinerant minis- 
try.” The minister is always sure of a church, but not 
of the same church. 

This arrangement, while on the whole, in the opinion 
of the church, the very best, has some disadvantages 
which must be overcome by such developmeiit of the 
local church that the triennial change in the personnel 
of the pastorate may not interrupt the pastoral function 
which the church itself exercises in connection with the 
ordained ministry for the supervision and edification of 
its members. 

Asa result of this peculiar pastoral system, the Sunday- 
school occupies a peculiar place in the ecclesiastical 
economy of Methodism. The church provides “ class- 
leaders” for the general oversight of its probationers and 
full members. These form a permanent cabinet of coun- 
selors, remaining substantially the same through all the 
years, whoever the pastor may be, thus guaranteeing the 
advantages of the settled ministry in personal acquaint- 
ance with, and personal care of, individual members. 
So also the teachers of Bible-classes, and the officers and 
teachers of the Sunday-school proper, in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, are important factors in the mainte- 
nance of a permanent pastorship. The “ Bible-classes ” 
were, in our church, for years placed in the hands of the 
minister, even before the perfeet incorporation of the 
Sunday-school took place. 
under the control of the pastor and of the Quarterly Con- 
ference. The Methodist Episcopal Church provides its 


own lesson system, that youth and adults may be} 


instructed in its doctrines by men and women chosen 
for that purpose, men and women reponsible to the 
church for the matter and method of their teaching. It 
requires a report from the superintendent to the Quar- 
terly Conference. It requires a report by the preacher 
in charge to the Annual Conference. It recognizes the 
Sunday-school system in its Book of Discipline. Its 
General Conference appoints the corresponding secre- 
tary of the Sunday-school department, and editor of its 
publications. Of this Sunday-school department (Union, 
as we call it), the bishops are the presiding officers. No 
union can be more perfect than that which exists 
between what is called the church and what is called 
the Sunday-school inthe Methodist economy. It isa 
union that is identity. The Sunday-school is the 
church,—the church engaged in the work of biblical 
and spiritual teaching for the sake of spiritual edifica- 
tion. 

The general work of the Sunday-school department is 
committed to the care of a board of managers nominated 
by the bishops and elected by the General Conference; 
and the officer to whom are committed the details of the 
work is elected by the same General Conference, and is 
corresponding secretary of the Sunday-school Union 
and editor of Sunday-school publications. 

This Sunday-school board performs its work under 
four general departments: 1. The Department of Benevo- 
lence,—under which moneys are collected and dis- 
tributed. Last year, for example, $16,564.37 were col 











The Sunday-school is now | 








lected in seventy different annual conferences, and 
distributed, both at home and abroad, in aiding new and 
needy Sunday-schools. 

2. The Department of Statistics and General Informa- 
tion,—under which, by the most thorough system of 
statistics, reports are made concerning the number of 
schools, officers and teachers, scholars of all ages, average 
attendance, volumes in library, expenses of the school, 
officers and teachers who are members or probationers, 


| scholars who are members or probationers, conversions, 


etc. Last year, for example, the Sunday-school Depart- 
ment of the Methodist Episcopal Church reported in 
her several conferences: Sunday schools, 21,152—an 
increase of 509 over the previous year; officers and 
teachers, 226,702—increase, 2,790; scholars of all ages, 
1,638,895—increase, 47,722; average attendance, 1,049,753 
—increase, 55,776; volumes in library, 1,797,778—in- 
crease, 17,456; expenses of the schools, $627,622.41— 
increase, $55,927.51; professed cOnversions, 75,821— 
increase, 9,535. 

8. The Department of Instruction,—through which is 
carried on the work of biblical instruction in the Sun- 
day-school by the International lesson, in special 
classes, by the catechism, in normal classes for the train- 
ing of teachers, in lyceums for general literary and scien- 
tific instruction in the interest of Christian truth. The 
International lesson, under the name of the “ Berean 
System” (Acts 17:11), is taught in all the Sunday- 
schools of the church. I do not know an individual 
school where these lessons are not used. There may be 
such schools. 

4. The Department of Publication,—under which the 
helps for normal class teachers and pupils, Sunday- 
school teachers and pupils, and other classes of instruc- 
tors, are provided. The church aims to provide what- 
ever her various grades of members need in the line of 
lesson helps, commentaries, leaflets, magazines, picture 
lesson papers, blackboard outlines, condensed catechisms, 
etc. To give some idea of the devotion of the church to 
her lesson system (and I may claim it as a tribute of the 
church to the thoroughness of that system, and the 
admirable character of its helps), I here give the present 
circulation of the principal lesson helps of the church: 
The (monthly) Sunday-school Journal, for teachers, 
119,958 copies; the (weekly) Picture Lesson Paper, for 
infant classes, 325,542; the Quarterly Berean Leaf, for 
scholars, 1,412,000 copies; the Beginners’ Question Book, 
35,000; the Berean Question Book, 32,000; the Senior 
Question Book, 30,000. 

At the beginning of the International lesson system, 
as corresponding secretary of this department, I felt that 


-that system would be incomplete without a supplemental - 


course of studies in Bible doctrine, Bible history, etc, 
Therefore, with the publication of the first International 
lesson system, provision was made for a series of supple- 
mental lessons which, in the Memory Series, the School 
System, the Supplemental Lesson, the Chautauqua Text- 
Book (numbers 8, 36, and 37), and the Church Catechism, 
have had wide circulation, and which will be more and 
more popular as superintendents and pastors appreciate 
the relation of such systematic training to the more gen- 
eral study of the Scriptures through the International 
scheme. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church aims to train her 
Sunday-schools in intelligent and intehse loyalty to their 
own church, its history, its doctrines, and its peculiar 
usages. While it does this with unimpeachable fidelity, 
it trains its children to say: “I believe in the holy 
Catholic Church, the communion of saints;” and, in 
harmony with this faith, it aims to promote, with its 
positive denominational loyalty, the largest, most 
Christly, catholicity, which has charity toward all who 
name the name, and do the work, and love the person 
and kingdom, of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

-Our church has been impressed with this fact, that 
the Sunday-school of to-day, especially in our own 
church, is the product of other forces than those evoked 
by Mr. Raikes. Methodism began at Oxford, where, in 
1732, a band of young students “spent six evenings a 
week, from six to nine o’clock, partly in reading and 
studying the Greek Testament, and partly in close con- 
versation.” They were called “The Godly Club,” 
“ Bible Moths,” “Bible Bigots.” This was fifty years 
before Robert Raikes. The teaching of childhood, the 
care of the poor, the study of the Scriptures, the employ- 
ment of lay-laborers, who rendered service without 
money and without price,—these were distinctive features 
of Methodism half a century before Mr. Raikes. These, 
also, were features of that earlier and apostolic period of 
the Church, when the “ Word of Christ dwelt richly ” 
in the disciples, and when those Bereans, who were 
“more noble than those in Thessalonica, received the 
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_word with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
Scriptures daily whether those things were so.” 
New Haven, Conn. 





“DONT LOOK ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 


BY THE REV. E. A. RAND. 


There he stupidly stood on the sidewalk, smiling as he 
held up a conspicuous placard. We could but read 
some announcement upon it about Professor Huxley and 
“the basis of life.” Ah, something important, scientific, 
sanitary! It was only coupled, though, with the adver- 
tisement of an eating-saloon. Ridiculous that a state- 
ment arousing an ardent scientific interest should be 
connected only with a hashed-fish bazaar! After read- 
ing this, we saw a very peremptory injunction: “Don’t 
look on the other side!” Catch us looking at the other 
side of that placard! One side had been enough for us. 
But we began to inquire why not look at the other side. 
Curiosity was piqued to know what might be there. 
Besides, here was a kind of challenge, if not prohibition ; 
and is it not like human nature to be restive unde? 
these? We meant, though, to go by that placard, and not 
be fooled by taking a look at that other side. We gained 
the victory ; but to get by the offending object we had to 
bring into exercise that element known in one kind of 
New England theology as “ power to the contrary.” 

This trivial affair brought in its train some interesting 
thoughts. One was the connection between curiosity 
and sin. We were curious to see what was on the other 
side of the placard. We think of the boy in New York 
who committed suicide, saying, in a note that he left 
behind, that he “ must see what is beyond.” A boy of 
great promise, he had that insane desire to tear the veil 
at once and look into the mystery beyond. Human 
nature craves knowledge. The young man who stands 
before the red lights of sin beckoning to him, may won- 
der what is beyond them. He asks if indulgence be as 
wicked as people say ; if the pleasure be so very fascinat- 
ing, and penalty be so very sharp. “I will make the 
venture,” he says, and puts his head between the ser- 
pent’s jaws that never yet failed to cruelly close on the 
transgressor. As we think of this desire to know, we 
recall Edwin Arnold’s words in the Light of Asia: 

Se ... “ What grief 
Springs of itself, and springs not of desire?” 

The element of curiosity in our natures has a long 
root. We can trace it back to our Mother Eve. The 
tempter appealed to it, declaring that she and Adam 
would be “as gods, knowing good and evil.” Hedid not 
appeal in vain. It may well mitigate our opinion of a 
young person’s folly, if we find that he went out from 
home with a kind of thoughtless, dazed idea of seeing 
the world, fascinated by the glare of a fire that merci- 
lessly singed if not fatally burned him, the noise of the 
swaying flames sounding like a demon’s chuckle over 
his folly. The subject led us also to speculate on the 
effect of “don’t” in the sphere of morals; that prohibi- 
tion which is wise in itself may be so unwisely presented 
that defiance is provoked and opposition aroused. In 
our care of the young, is nota hint here given? We 
need to say “don’t” and teach the ten commandments, 
but let us not be all the time building a fence with 
peaked slats about the young. Let us not give them 
the impression that life is nothing but one interminable 
series of restrictions. A spirit of defiance and curiosity 
may be aroused, and over our fence they will go, though 
they tear their clothes and scratch their hands. 

Our last thought is to hold up well-doing, and say 
“do” to the young, rather than to continually denounce 
wrong-doing, shouting “don’t.” Show them the beauty 
of virtue and the generosity of its rewards, winning them 
by these arguments. Do not forget that in this human 
breast are such strange, contradictory elements that the 
following incident will not seem unlikely. A lady call- 
ing at our house, made this remark about a glass of 
water: “Oh, how nice, how very nice, this is! I wish it 
was just a little wicked to drink water. That isthe only 
thing wanting to make it perfect.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





THE NIGHT-WATCHMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
BY BERTHA A. ZEDI WINKLER. 


Nine peals from the steeple of an ancient town-hall 
in Germany have created the usual stir attendant on the 
cessation of labor and beginning of rest and enjoyment. 
The seamstress, with a sigh of relief, pricks her finger for 
the last time ; the threshers drop their flails with an extra 





thud; the shuttle rests in its harbor of yarn; and doors 
are closed everywhere with cheery “ good-nights ;” 
while children are huddled to bed amid rebellious snif- 
fling ; and tavern-lights flare brighter to tempt the hesi- 
tating footstep. 

So, at least, thought the young daughter of the town’s 
night-watchman, whose voice was lately heard more 
punctual in tavern carousal than in announcement of 
the night hours, and who owed it all to his daughter’s 
eloquence that the burgomaster gave him one more 
trial. 

What wonder that she saw false beacon-lights in the 
Red Lion and the Golden Crown, and outwatched the 
stars, listening for her father’s voice on duty? 

Nine o’clock always found him alert and lusty. Kt 
was the midnight and still hours she waited for with 
anxiety. Soshe sought a slight repose upon the window- 
ledge, when his clear voice punctually announced the 
tenth hour. 

lated tavern-lights, a reeling parent, a threatening 
burgomaster, and grim poverty, were banished as her 
eyes closed in healthful slumber. Only too soon would 
they reappear in their dread reality. 

Eleven! She was wide awake. So, evidently, was 
the night-watchman, for the hour was repeated with one 
of those reveller’s ditties in which a sharp ear recog- 
nized the flush of careless abandon. . 

The young girl hated that gay song, which savored of 
tavern associations, and which had so often signalled his 
silence for the rest of the night. She would have sub- 
stituted the more appropriate hymn, so popular in some 
towns, ending with: ~ 

“ Human watch from harm can’t guard us; 
God will watch, and God will guard us,” ete. 
as she realized her own lonely helplessness, and that of 
the very “human watch” groping, perhaps, even now, 
in the street which had once before been his bed instead 
of patrol. 

With hope and fear trembling in the balance of the 
next hour, it seemed an age of nervous wakefulness. 
Many a girl would Have trembled in fear of all sorts of 
ghostly apparitions so near midnight. But her troubles 
were too real to admit imaginary ones; and hearts 
nursed by Solitude find her more companionable than 
some people. 

The reverberation of twelve rousing strokes have died 
away, and her father’s familiar voice is not heard. She 
listens with bated breath. Deep silence everywhere. 
Surely it would come, now—yes—no—yes—a faint, gut- 
tural rhyme, abruptly broken, was all that reached her 
ear. 

Once more the night-watch had failed in his duty. 
Wakeful inhabitants might listen in vain for his voice 
the rest of the night; some early workman would find 
him in drunken slumber under the eaves of a house, and 
all was lost. Oh, why was she not a man? 

She repeated the burgomaster’s joking question when 
he, good-naturedly, pinched her cheeks, feeling, for the 
first time, the inconvenience of her restricted sex. 
Dauntless in youthful energy, experience had not yet 
learned her the wisdom of adaptability. 

Some earnest purpose had evidently taken possession 
of her mind, as she enveloped herself in a large mantle 
and paced the floor with rapid tread. 

One o’clock! Again she listened. Dead silence every- 
where. A moment she knelt upon the floor, then, 
with trembling hand turned down the light, and think- 
ing only of the watch-duty that must not be neglected, 
and her father’s threatening disgrace, she left the house 
and vanished in the dark street. 

By the light which still shone from a window of one 
of the best looking houses, a scholarly face was poring 
over a page of music. : 

“ What a miserable old town this is! Not a single 
good voice could I hear at the concert,” he murmured, 
pulling out his watch. “A well-sounding but drunken 
ditty from their watchman at eleven, a half-finishéd 
grunt from the same at twelve, and now it is ten minutes 
past one, my brain full of notes, and no sound anywhere. 
Miserable provincials! Ah! what is that?” 

“ Hark! ye neighbors, and hear me tell, 
One has pealed from the nightly bell ; 
One God above, one Lord indeed, 

Who bears us up in hour of need. 





Human watch from harm can’t ward us; 
God will watch, and God will guard us, 
He, through his eternal might, 

Grant us all a blessed night! ” 


He had risen to his feet, and, with parted lips, listened 
to the sweet clear voice that went ringing through the 
hush of midnight with an awe-inspiring pathos which 
caused more than one head, in the sleepy old town, to 
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turn upon its pillow and dream, half waking, of an 
angel’s night-watch. 

Spell-bound, the late student, or whatever he might 
be, still listened, till the voice, stronger and clearer than 
before, rose again*through the still air, and made his 
whole frame quiver with emotion. 

“ No audience, and such avoice! That was no man’s. 
And, angel or ghost, I must secure it for the king’s 
chapel.” 

So saying, he muffled himself in his great coat, and 
hurried into the street. A mantle was just fluttering 
out of sight around the corner, and he hastened after it 
with silent speed. 

Again, with unfailing punctuality, the strange night- 
watch called the hour of one. Involuntarily he stood 
still and bared his head. For, divine or human, no ear 
could listen to that solitary midnight salute without awed 
reverence, 

Turning the corner he perceived the owner of the 
mantle some distance ahead, pausing occasionally to 
peer into the shadow of buildings, like a faithful night- 
watch. : 

But that slight figure and airy footstep was no man’s. 
Completely mystified, he continued his shadowing 
pursuit with heightened interest. 

The figure suddenly halted, and stooped over a dark 
mass under the eaves of a house. Tiptoeing close 
close behind, under the screening shadow of the roofs, 
he heard a sob, and then a pleading voice : 

“ Father, dear father, it is your night-watch ; rise and 
call.” 


The shapeless mass made an effort to obey. “ What 
o’clock ?” 
“Past one. Please repeat after me, father. Think 


what you promised the burgomaster.” 

With an effort he drawled after her the first two lines 
of the preceding verse, then sank back grunting some- 
thing about not knowing any hymns. 

The girlish-looking night-watch took up the broken 
strain with the strength of ‘despair: 

“ One God above, one Lord indeed, 
Who bears us up in hour of need. 
Human watch from harm can’t ward us”— 

“T should think not, as represented here. You do 
well to call on a higher protection,” broke in the unob- 
served listener as he appeared, hat in hand, and cast a 
look of mingled severity and pity at the startled girl. 
“T think I understand the situation, however, and, after 
assisting your parent home, I will watch in your stead 
for the remaining hours. A woman should never 
attempt.such a dangerous duty.” 

“T do not know you, and—” She broke off with asob, 
as her strange situation and its probable consequences 
flashed upon her. 

“Fraulein, I am master of the Court-chapel,” he 
replied, sharply asserting his questioned honor, as he 
resolutely took hold of her father’s arm, and motioned 
her to lead the way. 

She obeyed silently. This unlooked-for event seemed 
to crush her heroic spirit completely. Together the 
three went slowly through the gloomy streets, until they 
stopped before the watchman’s door. The chapel- 
master lifted the now almost unconscious night-watch 
within. . 

Once safe in the house with his half-conscious charge, 
the stranger, divining the import of the girl’s troubled 
face and quivering lips, said kindly: 

“ You have bravely, if not wisely, shouldered a grave 
duty. And God has indeed been with you in “hour of 
need.’ Fear nothing, you shall hear more of me after 
my night-watch is over.” 

The remaining hours of the night were punctually 
announced by the deep, bass voice of the king’s chapel- 
master. And the young girl could distinctly hear his 
firm footsteps patrolling the streets. 

In the morning the town was a bedlam of gossip. 
No less than a dozen different voices, from a watchman’s 
drunken ditty, and an angel’s hymn, to the deep bass of 
the evil one, had been heard, at different times, through 
that awful night; and a deputation of citizens waited 
on the burgomaster to have the mystery investigated. 

But, owing to some unseen influence, the matter was 
never sifted to the bottom. Instead, news went from 
lip to lip that the night-watchman’s daughter was going 
to the great capital with the king’s chapel-master, who 
had been traveling in the provinces in search of a good 
voice for the court-chapel. 

And the superstitious inhabitants, giving the shade 
of their own belief to the night’s event, resolved that 
their new night-watchman, in singing the hours, should 
substitute the hymn for the time-honored ballad, in 
remembrance of that angel’s voice at midnight, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter. 1883.] 


L July 1.—Joshua, 8 or to Moses Josh, 1: 1-9 
2. July 8.—Passing over Jordan...............0.0-03 ooh, 31 5-17 
& July 16.—The Plains of Jericho. .......000....cccccccccereeeeees Josh. 6: 10-15; 6: 1-5 
4@ July 22.—Inrnel Defedted at Al ....cccccccccccccccescereersseeseeeeceseeeeed OB, 7: 10-26 
6. July 2.—The Reading Of the LAW ..............ccccccccceesececeeseeeneed OSD, Bt 30-35 
& Angust 6.—The Cities of Retage. ..................ccccccceceecccneeeenseenes 

7. August 12.~The Last Days of Joshua 
& August 19.—Israel Forsaking God.......... 

% August 26.—Gideon’s ALMY.........00000 idinhgolouteiniea 
10, September 2.—The Death of Samson..................0cc00000+ seve 








IL. September 0.—Ruth and Naoml,............000.ccccccccccseeeeceeeeeeedettth 1 14-22 
12. September 16.—A Praying Mothe’.............00cceeeeeeeeered Sam, 1: 21-28 
13, September 23.—The Child Samuel 1 Sam. 3: 1-19 





M. Septe.nber 30.—Review. 





LESSON II, SUNDAY, JULY 8, 1883. 
Tirtz: PASSING OVER JORDAN. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Joshua 3: 5-17.) 


5. And Joshua said unto the people, Sanctify Selidialecis for 
to morrow the Lorp will do wonders among you. 

6. And Joshua spake unto the priests, saying, Take up the 
ark of the covenant, and pass over before the people. And 
they took up the ark of the covenant, and went before the 
people, 

7. And the Lorp said unto Joshua, This day will I begin to 
magnify thee in the sight of all Israel, that they may know 
that, as I was with Moses, so I will be with thee. 

8. And thou shalt command the priests that bear the ark of 
the covenant, saying, When ye are come to the brink of the 
water of Jordan, ye shall stand still in Jordan. 

9. And Joshua said unto the children of Israel} Come hither, 
and hear the words of the Lorp your God. 

10, And Joshua said, Hereby ye shall know that the living 
God is among you, and that he will without fail drive out from 
before you the Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the Hivites, 
and the Perizzites, and the Girgashites, and the Amorites, and 
the Jebusites. 

11. Behold, the ark of the covenant of the Lord of all the 
earth passeth over before you into Jordan. 

12. Now therefore take you twelve men out of the tribes of 
Israel, out of every tribe a man. 

13. And it shall come to pass, as soon as the soles of the feet 
of the priests that bear the ark of the Lorp, the Lord of all 
the earth, shall rest in the waters of Jordan, that the waters of 
Jordan shall be cut off from the waters that come down from 
above ; and they shall stand upon a heap. 

14, And it came to pass, when the people removed from 
their tents, to pass over Jordan, and the priests bearing the 
ark of the covenant before the people; 

15. And as they that bare the ark were come unto Jordan, 
and the feet of the priests that bare the ark were dipped in the 
brim of the water, (for Jordan overfloweth all his banks all 
the time of harvest,) 

16. That the waters which came down from above stood and 
rose up upon a heap very far from the city Adam, that is 
beside Zaretan ; and those that came down toward the sea of 
the plain, even the salt sea, failed, and were cut off: and the 
people passed over right against Jericho. 

17, And the priests that bare the ark of the covenant of the 
Lorp stood firm on dry ground in the midst of Jordan, and all 
the Israelites passed over on dry ground, until all the people 
were passed clean over Jordan, ‘ 





LESSON PLAN. 
Torro oF THE QUARTER: { Pogo ie ugh the Prosence of the 
Lxsson Toric: God’s Power. 


1, The Preparation, v. 6, 6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 The Promises, 7-13. 


3. The Passing Over, 14-17. 
Goipsen Text: “When thow passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
Slow thee,” —Isa, 43: 2. 


Datty Home Reapineas: 


.  MewJosh, 8:15:17, The Lord dividing Jordan. 


T. —Josh. 4: 1-24. The memorial to the Lord. 
W.—Exod. 14; 18-31. The Lord dividing the Red Sea, 
T. ~Exod. 15: +0. The song to the Lord. 

F. 2 Kings 2: 145. Jordan divided for his prophets. 
S. —Isa. 48: 1-17. No waters to overflow God's servants, 
&. —Dan. 3; 13-80. God's servants unharmed by fire, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
1. THE PREPARATION. 
L. Preparation by Sanctitying : 


Sanctify yourselves. 
mantle thom and to-morrow (Exod. 19: 
sanctified in them that come 10: 
pat you... ye make clean the de ( a8 sa 





WW. Preparation by Duty-Doing: 
Take up the ark of the covenant, 


The sons of Kohath Fano to bene om. 4: 15). 
| dna ages h hay ll all righteousness +. 
wg or aa 1 7 


: Sef s ; work needs holy 
2 ’s wonders are sicdiion wi ——_ yout ie holy people. 
the Lord wrought wonders ere are more to fol- 


« Bes done is the best preparation for duty to be done. 
6. rs 0 Int to lead, not to follow. e is a poor teacher or 
preacher, who lags behind those whr i he’ teaches. 


Il, THE PROMISES, 
1. Glory Promised : 


T his day will I begin to magnify thee. 
On that day the Lord magnified Joshua (Josh. 4: 14), 
The Lord magnified Solomon exceeding’ ey ¢ Chron. 29 : 2). 
He hath —— them of low Sang, 
The Lord .. . hath showed us : 24). 


il, Victory Sven H 
He will without fail drive out from before you the Canaanites 

« « « the Jebusites. 

| ong thou didst drive out the heathen with thine hand (Psa. 44 : 2). 
The Lord . . . he it is that fighteth for you (Josh. 23 : 7 

No man hath been able to stand before you (Josh. 13 : 

Though a host encamp . . . my heart shall not fear (Pes. 27: 8). 

If God be for us, who can be against us (Rom. 8 ; 31). 

God, who giveth us the victory (1 Cor. 15: 57). 


ill. A Pathway Promised : 


The waters of Jordan , . . shall stand upon an heap. 
Israel went into the midst of thes sea upon the dry ground ey = ‘a 
Pn - Lord went before . to lead them in the way (Exod. 
preserveth the way of his saints (Proy. 2: 8). 
He shail direct thy paths (Prov. 3 : 6). 
Narrow is the way that Teadeth unto life (Matt. 7: 14). 
Away... called The way of holiness (Isa. 85 ; 8). 
1. The best things which God tee to his people have a begin- 
ning ; but they have no en 
2, What God has done for us should be evidence enough to us that 
he is the living God. 
8 When God's command is to go forward, then the best thing to do 
is to go forward ; when God's command is to stand still, then itis 


our duty to be content to stand. 
4. Faith is to precede sight ; not sight to precede faith, The waters 
feet touched them. 


were not to part, till the pri 
5. The Lord is the Lord of all the earth ; and is as truly with us as 
with the children of Israel. 
6, It matters not how many enemies are before us. Victory is sure, 
if the Lord’s presence leads us forward. 
Ill, THE PASSING OVER. 
1. The Trial of Faith; 


raha op aren tate that bare the ark were dipped in the 
sth ngage 


Abraham . , eek the knife to slay his son (Gen. 22: J. 
The priests « stood .. . in the midst of Jordan (Jos 217). 
Acripple . : Paul said .. . Stand upright on thy feet (hou 14: 10). 
The of your faith . .. found unto praise (1 


il. The Barrier Flood: , 


Jordan overfloweth all his banks. 

Went over Jordan, which had overfiown all his banks oH Chron. 12: 15). 
What wilt — do in the swelling of Jordan (Jer. 12 

The rivers . . . shall not overflow thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 


ill, The Pathway Made ; 


The waters . . . rose up upon an heap, 
The waters were a wall unto them (Exod. 14: 22). 
Thou didst cleave the —— of the earth (Hab. marg.). 

The Lord sitteth “ee . King for ar "(Psa. 29: 10). 
He turned the sea nto dry land (Pra. 66: 6). 

Thy wa y oe ree 77:19 : 

The waters vided hi and thither (2 Kings 2 : 8). 


IV. The Passing Over: 


All the Israelites passed over on dry grownd, until all the peo- 
ple were passed clean over Jordan, 
faith they passed through the Red Sea (Heb. 11 
mh = ‘chrough the ood on foot oe 9). ea 
went over on un 
Thesueh the valley of the aon. I vil Wal duce no ovil (Psa. 28 : 4). 


1. God can as easily remove the ne reat difficulties out of our way, 
y= little ones. Flooded Jo is as easily divided as Jordan 
n dro 


t. 

2 What seemed to mean destruction to his people, God often turns 
into walls of defense. 

8. The least as well as the —, the weak as well as the strongest, 
of God’s children, are perfec tly safe : not one of all 
oy was lost in the Jordan. ae octin ‘ 

opens an a tn he =! & purpose in 
Rem thaen passed ai Jordan, there was 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


@OD’s POWER. 
1, God’s Power In Creating: 
Shown in the begin: Gen. 1: 1). 

In the making of all (John 1: 1-5). 

In the making and gove: aget heaven and earth (Heb. 1: 10-12). 

In the making of man (Gen. 1: 26, 27). 

In the making of the new heavens and earth (Rev. 2; 1). 
2. God's Power in Preserving: 


bo | wes Ge righ (Psa. 87: 7). 
len 145: 14). 
God upholds alt ur cohee ib. 1: ee, 
people’s refuge 83: 27). 
3. God’s Power in Redeeming: 
God redeems us from ourselves (Hosea 18: 9). 
leems from death (Hosea 13: 14). 
leems from sin (Matt. 1: 21). 
eems from the power of Satan a (Aste 26: 18). 
God's redemption is plentiful (Psa. 130 
God's redemption is eternal (Heb. 9; 12). 


4. A Lesson of Trust: 


= 2 ve ah's a dpm yay be (Isa. 26 : 4). 

‘or Gc eeps the trusting min peace (Isa. 26: 
For God is a shield (Psa. 115: 9). %). 
For God delivers those = trust in him (Dan. 3: 28). 

For trust is blessed (Psa. 40: 4). 
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LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Properly the only intervening 
events are Joshua’s announcement of Jelovah’s commands 
and promises to the people ; the people’s acceptance of these 
commands and their promise of odedience ; their preparation 
for the crossing ; the moving down from Shittim to Jordan ; and 
finally the instructions regarding the space to be left, in the 
advance, between the ark and the van of the Israelitish host. 
The narrative of the sending out of the spies, their succor 


by Rahab, and their escape and return, is generally supposed 
to antedate the command to cross the Jordan; though the 
latter, as being more intimately connected with the theme of 
the book, is related first. 

Time.—Bible margin, 1451 B. C. 

Puiaces.—The Jordan near Jericho ; and its banks. 

Prrsons.—l, Joshua. 2. The priests. 3, The whole 
people. 

Crrcumstances.—The children of Israel had marched 
down from Shittim to the banks of Jordan and were waiting 
there. The order of march had been «lready arranged ; and 
the ark of the covenant had been pointed out as their guide 
through the Jordan. The last detail of the preparation was 
now to be accomplished. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The complete account of the crossing of the Jordan occu- 
pies chapters 3and 4. This consists of (1) the preliminary 
preparations made on the previous day (3: 1-6); (2) the 
directions given on the day of crossing, and the crossing itself 
(3: 7-17); (8) the monumental stones (4: 1-14); (4) the 
coming up of the ark out of Jordan, and setting up the mon- 
ument at Gilgal (4: 15-24). The present lesson includes (1) 
the orders issued in advance by Joshua to the people (v. 5) 
and to the priests (v. 6); (2) the Lord’s promise to Joshua 
(v. 7), and directions to be given to the priests (v. 8); (3) 
Joshua communicates to the people the words of the Lord 
(vs. 9-13); (4) the dividing of the waters of the Jordan and 
the passage of the river (vs. 14-17). 

Verse 5.—Sanctify yourselves: The holiness of God lays the 
demand upon his people that they must be holy (Lev. 11: 44; 
1 Pet. 1: 14,15). There were certain laws of ceremonial 
purity which the people were required to observe at all 
times. They must avoid what the law pronounced unclean ; 
or if they became defiled in any way, they must perform the 
requisite ritual washings. They were thus symbolically 
taught the defiling nature of sin and the need of spiritual 
cleansing. Now, however, they are required to purify them- 
selves, though no particular ceremonial defilement had been 
contracted. God was about to come near to them by a special 
manifestation of his presence and power, and the sense of 
their sinfulness and impurity was awakened by the contrast 
(comp. Isa. 6: 5). So Moses was directed to sanctify the peo- 
ple and have them wash their clothes (Exod. 19: 10) when 
God was about to come down on Mount Sinai. So (Num. 
11: 18) when he was about to send a miraculous supply of 
food, and (Josh. 7: 13) when the people had incurred the 
divine displeasure by Achan’s sin. The direction to sanc- 
tify themselves is to be understood both ceremonially and 
spiritually; they must cleanse themselves outwardly by 
suitable rites, and, renouncing all that was sinful, they must 
await the coming of the Lord amongst them with penitent, 
believing, and obedient hearts.—For to-morrow (this is there- 
fore spoken the day before the miracle) Jehovah in the midst 
of you will do distinguished deeds: This may either mean that 
Jehovah, who dwelt in the midst of them, would perform 
wonders, or that these wonders would be wrought in the 
midst of them, so that they would themselves witness and 
experience them. The word here rendered “wonders” is 
elsewhere translated “ marvels,” “ miracles,” and “ wondrous 
works.” It properly means» something separated or distin- 
guished from what is customary and common ; that is, extraor- 
dinary, supernatural; and is applied exclusively to the 
works of God, as manifesting his almighty power. Such 
mighty deeds God had promised to work on his people’s 
behalf (Exod. 34: 10). 

Verse 6.—The ark (a different word from that which is 
used of Noah’s ark, and the ark of bulrushes in which Moses 
was exposed) was a sacred chest containing the tables of stone 
on which were written the ten commandments as God’s cove- 
nant with Israel, whence it was called the ark of the covenant, 
and in Exodus 25:22 the ark of the testimony, since this 
law was the testimony of God’s will for man’s obedience; 
also the ark of the Lord (v. 13), or ark of God (1 Sam. 3: 3), 
since it was the visible symbol of his for he dwelt 
or sat enthroned between the cherubim above the mercy seat 
which covered it (Exod. 25: 21; 1 Sam.4: 4). Accordingly 
this was the most sacred of all the vessels of the sanctuary, 
and was kept in the most holy place; and it is the first 
described in the directions for building the tabernacle (Exod. 
25: 10/f.), since it was this which gave sacredness to all the 
rest, and made the tabernacle the dwelling-place of God. 
This was the only article of the Mosaic sanctuary for which 
no new substitute was made by Solomon, when he built the 
temple. When transported from place to place, it was to be 
wrapped in the prescribed coverings, as none but the priests 
could see it unveiled on pain of death (Num. 4: 5, 6, 20; 
1 Sam. 6: 19), and to be borne on the shoulders of the Levites 
of the family of Kohath (Exod. 25:14; Num. 4:15.) As 
the priests were the sons of Aaron, who was himself descended 
from Kohath (Exod. 6:18, 20), they commonly bore the 
ark on occasions of special solemnity ; accordingly, they are 
here directed to take it up and pass on before the people. In 
their marches the vessels of the sanctuary generally had theiz 
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place in the centre of the line (Num. 10: 21), but the ark 
led the way, the Lord going before his people as their guide 
and protector (Num. 10: 88, 35.) The distance by which 
the ark should precede the host on this occasion is stated in 
verse 4. Additional directions were given to the priests on 
the next day, when the time for setting forward arrived 
(v. 8). It is here added by anticipation that the priests 
obeyed this order: and they took up the ark of the covenant and 
went before the people, not, of course, the very moment that the 
command was issued, but at the hour intended on the next 
day. : 

Such departures from the strict order of the narrative for 
the sake of introducing statements pertinent to the particular 
matter under consideration occur in all writers, but are 
especially frequent in the simple and inartificial style of the 
Hebrew historians. Hence arise repetitions, especially in 
recording so marvelous a transaction, the successive steps of 
which are dwelt upon with such emphasis (comp. 3: 12 with 
4:2; 4:1 with v.10; 4:8 with v. 20; 4:11 with v. 16). 
These consequently afford no justification for the hypothesis 
of certain critics that two separate accounts of this event by 
different writers have been blended; or that the two heaps 
of stone set up in the bed of the Jordan and at Gilgal were 
only divergent accounts of one and the same. 


Verse 7.—And Jehovah said unto Joshua: Each successive 
section of this narrative begins with an address of the Lord 
to Joshua (so 4:1; 4: 15), followed by a communication from 
Joshua repeating the divine directions to others, and then 
by their obedience to the orders thus given.— T his day: More 
emphatic than the colloquial phrase “to-day,” and equiva- 
lent to “this very day.” Some critics have complained of a 
confusion and discrepancy in the statements respecting the 
day of crossing the Jordan. Augustin thought that Joshua 
made a mistake (1:18) from not having asked counsel of 
God. Kimchi sought to relieve the seeming difficulty (see 
2:22) by supposing that the spies were sent out during the 
days of mourning for Moses, and therefore prior to the state- 
ment made (1: 11); others, that their return to Joshua was 
subsequent to the removal from Shittim to the Jordan (3: 1). 
Either of these suppositions is admissible; but they seem to 
be unnecessary. Joshua notifies the people (1: 11) that “in 
three days more” (not strictly “within three days”) they 
shall cross the Jordan; that js to say, three days shall elapse 
prior to that event, without reckoning either the day on 
which the statement was made, or the day of the passage of 
the river. On,that same day the spies were sent, and entered 
into Jericho, leaving it after dark. They remained in con- 
cealment (2: 22) three days ; that is, according to the Hebrew 
mode of reckoning, the brief remainder of that day, the day 
following, and part of the succeeding day (comp. Mait. 
12: 40; John 20: 26), returning to Joshua in the evening, 
The next day Israel removes from Shittim to Jordan, and 
this being the last of the three days referred to in 1: 11, the 
officers go again (3: 2) through the host, with directions for 
the morrow, the day of crossing the river. 

I shall begin to make thee great in the eyes of all Israel: This 
signal miracle would add dignity to Joshua in a #anner visi- 
ble to all the people; it would be a public and solemn inau- 
guration of him as the divinely appointed successor of Moses ; 
it would be the beginning of a series of mighty works wrought 
on his behalf and on the behalf of Israel under his leader- 
ship.— Who shall know from it, that as I was with Moses I will 
be with thee: It would be an incontrovertible evidence to the 
whole nation of the fulfillment of the pledge given (1: 5). 


Verse 8.—And it is thou that shalt command the priests: 
There is an emphasis upon the pronoun, which the attempt 
is here made to represent somewhat paraphrastically. Joshua 
was to give the word of command under which this miracle 
was to be wrought; it should begin and should also end 
(4: 16, 17) at his bidding, as the miracles in Egypt and in 
the wilderness were wrought at the bidding of Moses. The 
full meaning of this command te the priests appears from 
verses 13 and @7. 

Verse 9.—Draw near hither, and hear: These words imply 
that an important communication was about to be made to 
them, which he had received from the Lord, though for 
brevity it had not before been recited. 

Verse 10.—By this (miracle about to be announced and 
wrought) ye shall know (have experimental knowledge of the 
fact) that a living, mighty God ws in the midst of you: The 
Hebrew word for “ God,” here used, is not the ordinary one, 
but is specially significant of power, and denotes mighty 
God. The display of divine omnipotence about to be made 
would demonstrate that Jehovah, who was in the midst of 
Israel, was not a lifeless and impotent deity like those of the 
heathen, but that he was possessed of mighty power, and that 
he was ready, upon oceasion, to exert it.— And driving out he 
will drive out : The repetition of the word denotes the certainty 
of the event; the verb strictly means to disposseas, to expe] 
one possessor with the view of substituting another. The 
miraculous passage of the Jordan gave assurance of this, 
because it showed that Jehovah was abundantly able to ful- 
fill his promises to this effect, previously given (Exod. 28: 
83-28 ; 34: 11 ; Deut. 7: 1); because it was one of a series of 
gpeovidential interferences on their behalf looking to this end 





ever since the mission of Moses to Israel in Egypt, and 
because God was thus, in a significant way, throwing open 
the land for their admission, and conducting them into it, 
After doing this for them, he would not fail to accomplish all 
that this action naturally implied. Every gift of God to his 
people is a pledge of his readiness to bestow more (Phil. 1: 
6; Matt. 13:12). Seven nations are here enumerated, as in 
Deuteronomy 7: 1, Joshua 24: 11; elsewhere six, omitting 
the Girgashites ; Exodus 3: 8, 17 ; 283: 23; 33: 2,11; Deuter. 
onomy 20: 17; Joshua 12: 8; Judges 3: 5; or the Hivites, 
Nehemiah 9:8; or five, Exodus 13:5 (no Girgashites or 
Perizzites) ; three, Exodus 23: 28 (Hivite, Canaanite, Hit- 
tite); two, Genesis 13:7 (Canaanite, Perizzite); or one, 
Canaanites being used in a comprehensive sense, Genesis 10: 
18, 19; or the Hittites, Joshua 1: 4; or Amorites (Gen. 15: 
16), being singled out as prominent tribes and representatives 
of the whole.; It appears from Numbers 13: 29, Joshua 11: 
3, that the Canaanites, in the narrower sense, occupied the 
valley of the Jordan and the plain on the Mediterranean 
coast ; the Hivites (the name means dwellers in towns) in the 
neighborhood of Mount Hermon; and the remainder (except 
the Girgashites, of whom nothing is known), in the moun- 
tainous region of Canaan. The Hittites are traced to Heth, 
the son of Canaan (Gen. 10: 15), and in the time of Abra- 
ham were settled, partly, at least, in the neighborhood of 
Hebron (Gen. 23: 2,3). They are spoken of as still power- 
ful at a much later time (2 Kings7: 6); and the name occurs 
repeatedly on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. The Per- 
izzites probably dwelt in the mountain valleys, as the name 


denotes dwellers in the open country and unwalled villages. 


There were five kings of the Amorites in the territory sub- 
sequently occupied by Judah (Josh. 10: 5), and two east of 
the Jordan (Deut. 4: 47, Josh. 2: 10). 

Verse 11.—The Lord of the whole earth: The sovereign 
proprietor and ruler of the world. The name is suggestive 
of his omnipotence, and of his right to dispose of the earth, 
or any portion of it, as he pleases. Theuniversality of God’s 
sway is never forgotten, notwithstanding the fact that he was, 
in a special sense, the king of Israel. The temporary 
restriction was in order to a universal diffusion (Gen. 12: 
1-3). 

Verse 12.—The selection was now made, but the purpose 
of it is not stated until 4:2,f. Every tribe was to have a 
share in this simple but impressive memorial. 


Verse 13.—Moses wrought his miracles with his rod; but 
the miracle of the Jordan and at Jericho were wrought by 
the ark, which was the appointed symbol of God’s presence, 
honor being thus put upon the instituted means of grace.— 
T he water’of the Jordan shall be cut off, the water coming down 
from above: As soon as the bearers of the ark touch the water 
of the Jordan, there will be an instant cessation of the flow 
from above ; the water in the channel opposite will be drained 
off, leaving the bed of the river dry; and the upper waters 
shall stand in one heap, as though they formed a solid mass 
(comp. Exod. 15: 8). 

Verse 15.—T he Jordan is full over all its banks all the days of 
harvest: “The rains which descend upon Anti-Lebanon and 
the mountains around the upper part of the Jordan, and 
which might be expected to produce sudden and violent 
inundations, are received into the basis of the Hileh 
(Merom) and the lake of Tiberias, and there spread out over 
a broad surface, so that all violence is destroyed; and the 
stream that issues from them can only flow with a regulated 
current, varying in depth according to the elevation of the 
lower lake. ... As now the lake of Tiberias reaches its 
highest level at the close of the rainy season, the Jordan 
naturally flows with its fullest current for some time after 
that period.” “Then, as now, the harvest occurred during 
April and early in May, the barley preceding the wheat har- 
vest by two or three weeks. Then, as now, there was aslight 
annual rise of the river, which caused it to flow at this season 
with full banks, and sometimes to spread its waters even over 
the immediate banks of its channel, where they are lowest, so 
as, in some places, to fill the low tract, covered with trees and 
vegetation, along itssides” (Robinson). Dr. Robinson describes 
the river, as he saw it at this season, as from eighty to one 
huiidred feet broad, and ten or twelve feet deep, with a 
strong current. Though readily fordable in midsummer, it 
would be impracticable to ford it at that season. 

Verse 16.—The Hebrew text reads very far away at Adam ; 
which is probably to be preferred to the reading of the mar- 
gin, very far from Adam, of which nothing is known except 
what is here stated, the city that is beside Zaretan, which was 
in the neighborhood of Succoth, where the vessels were cast 
for Solomon’s temple. “Sea of the Plain” and “Salt Sea,” 
were names applied to the Dead Sea; the plain (Arabah) is 
still the current designation of the valley or depression 
including the lower portion of the Jordan and extending to 
the Aelanitic gulf of the Dead Sea. “Salt Sea” is descrip- 
tive of the acrid waters, strongly impregnated with mineral 
salts. 

Verse 17.—The priests maintained their position in the 
dry bed of the river wntil ali the nation finished crossing the Jor- 
dan: The ark continued there, to hold back the waters, as 
long as this was necessary ; as soon as it was taken away, the 











water resumed its flow, and again flooded the river’s banks 
(4:18). , 





THE RIVER WITHOUT A BRIDGE. 


BY CHARLES &§. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Among the picturesque visions of our life, it is likely no 
other ever made more impression than that of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress just at the close, when Christian and Hopeful had 
arrived in sight of the gate of the Beautiful City: “Now I 
further saw that betwixt them and the gate was a river, but 
there was no bridge to go over: the river was very deep. 
At the sight, therefore, of this river, the pilgrims were 
much stunned; but the men that went with them said, ‘ You 
must go through, or you cannot come at the gate.’ The pil- 
grims then began to inquire if there was no other way to the 
gate ; to which they answered, ‘ Yes; but there hath not any 
save two, to wit, Enoch and Elijah, been permitted to tread 
that path since the foundation of the world, nor shall any 
until the last trump shall sound.’ The pilgrims then, 
especially Christian, began to despond in their minds, and 
looked this way and that, but no way could be found by 
them by which they might escape the river. Then they 
asked the men if the waters were all of a depth. They 
said, ‘No;’ yet they could not help them in that case; ‘for,’ 
said they, ‘you shall find it deeper or shallower, as you 
believe in tlie King of the place.” 

So vivid is this imagery, that we have no care to be told in 
commonplace terms that it takes its force from the historic 
incident in the passage of ancient Israel into Canaan. Chris- 
tians of all the ages have simply accepted the phraseology 
without question. Death is the final stream, dark and 
bridgeless, beyond which lies the heavenly Land of Promise. 
It seems cold, and swift, and black, and but for the shining 
shores across on the other side, we should shrink from it in 
terror. We all understand that no one can escape the cross- 
ing; but the engagement has been made and announced 
that our Saviour will accompany us through the entire 
passage, whatever it may be: “ When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee.” 

The power of this narrative to convey an impressive and 
permanent moral lesson will turn upon the facts as to one’s 
readiness to meet the mighty change which we anticipate. 
The counsel of Joshua contains the one word which is the 
most significant that can be uttered: “Sanctify yourselves.” 

Some young people will know the story, perhaps; a mere 
detail of incident such as is often-repeated in the history 
of a court of justice. The announcement had already been 
made by a crier, and the Lord Chancelor was just taking his 
seat on the judicial bench. A confused client came rapidly 
in, and pressed his way up to one of the busy barristers. 
“Will my suit be on to-day?” was the hasty question 
he asked. The tremulous modulations of his voice indicated 
his solicitude. “We cannot exactly tell when it will be 
reached, for the calendar is not published,” was the reply ; 
“but we are hoping to have it ready, if it should happen to 
be called suddenly.” It struck the anxious man that this 
was a very cool method of meeting the matter. He repeated 
the words: “ Hoping to have it ready! that will not do at 
all; it must be ready; if I fail here, I am a ruined man; I 
want to know now everything that is at risk; if there be a 
possibly weak link in the evidence, or a doubtful technical 
point in the law, then let me be informed instantly, there is 
no time to be wasted; I certainly cannot afford to be 
surprised with a want of preparation in the moment of 
decision.” His manner appeared to grow the more excitedly 
solicitous as the lawyers conversed in such a leisurely way. 
“Tell me this very morning,” he continued, “can there 
nothing more be done to-day? the case may be summoned 
to-morrow ;I care for only one thing on the earth more than 
I do for this trial, and that is the trial of my soul at God’s 
judgment day.” f 

This might of itself present a forcible illustration of the 
necessity of vigor, and even haste, in making one’s self ready 
against the coming of death and the judgment. But the 
sequel of the narrative is its best part. The tranquil lawyer 
who heard these strong words of his passionate client was by 
name a Christian, and yet in sorrowful fact only a faint 
follower of the Redeemer. He turned on himself with the 
inquiry: “What if my own case came on to-day before 
God’s bar of judgment? To that tribunal there is no court 
of further resort or review. My soul at the judgment day! Is 
that case ready for trial? What if an unalterable sentence 
were pronounced against me? What if the adverse verdict 
should be recorded? What could I plead in arrest of 
execution? How could I work a stay of proceedings? Or 
how could I bear the denunciations of the final doom?” 

Every impenitent man, every cold or backslidden Chris- 
tian, must readily admit the eminent fitness of a prudent 
forethought like this. To the best and to the poorest of all 
those who are bearing the name of believers there comes 
this searching question: “Is my case ready for adjudication, 
if it were called to-day? If final issue were ordered, where 
should I find myself ?” 

Perhaps it might be well to dwell a moment just here 
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upon the mistake often made by even the best of men and 
women. ‘This preparation for death does not need to include 
any alleviations for the mere act of dying. A most 
unreasoning fear of the final agonies of dissolution seems to 
hold the popular mind. But physicians and nurses as well 
as clergymen accustomed to witness many instances of death 
agree that this stress of suffering is altogether overrated. 
One of the most distinguished surgeons of our times has 
lately published his testimony on this point. He declares 
that “many suffer more in the various illnesses from which 
they recover than most do in the article of death. Of the 
few deaths I have seen that mere onlookers might call 
horrible, there was good reason to believe the patients 
unconscious, and as to great dread or anxiety at crossing the 
dark river, I have yet to meet the first case.” 

It is the hereafter which gives all the joy to the Christian, 
and brings all the apprehension to the impenitent man. A 
brute courage may give one man here and there the appear- 
ance of indifference, but that proves nothing. We read of 
a Marshal of France, condemned at the restoration of the 
Bourbons by military commission. He waited only for the 
word of sentence, and then walked forth point-blank against 
the muskets from whose muzzles he was to receive his 
missiles of doom. He would not be bound, nor suffer his 
eyes to be bandaged, nor turn his back to the platoon. 
There, with his hand upon his heart to direct their aim, he 
stood unflinchingly till the whole €welve balls came crash- 
ing into his living breast. Thus Murat died; a soldier 
might say, it was brave; a Christian would say, it was only 
brutal; one must not disregard the vast hereafter thus. 

Now that the New Testament has been published unto 
men over the whole world, the preparation necessary to be 
made for passing Jordan is easily ascertained; peace must 
be made with God through the intercession of his Son our 
Saviour. Some disposal of sin must be made also; guilt 
must be removed by the acceptance of an atonement. 
Bunyan has reached the entire meaning of the Scriptures in 
one sentence already quoted; there is no more exquisitely 
delicate touch of deep spiritual truth in all the Pilgrim’s 
Progress than in that one clause: “ You shall find the water 
deeper or shallower, as you believe in the King of the 
place.” That is to say, trust a living Saviour to bear our 
souls through the stream ; in that is found safety. 

It’only remains to say further, that there is no possibility 
of returning to finish this needed preparation, if it shall 
have been neglected. In the Spanish gallery of the Louvre 
in Paris there is a great picture done by a master’s hand. 
It represents a monk, seated at a table, busily writing. The 
legend is this: This man had been indolent and careless in 
the composition of his own biography, and while it was 
incomplete he suddenly died. Years after this, the book 
was discovered, and it was demanded of Death that the 
writer might come back just to finish a few pages. The 
petition was granted; and there at his strange work the 
artist has given us his profile. He is not a live man, nor 
yet a dead man, but a corpse raised into a sort of passionate 
haste of life. No allurement can draw his pen away from 
the paper ; his eye glares, his hand quivers with feeling, as 
he dashes down the sentences line after line. Oh, weird and 
mighty conception of an artist! but not true,—never true! 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Sanctify yourselvus: for to-morrow the Lord will do wonders 
among you(v. 5). The Lord wants his people to do their 
part in making ready for his wonders in their behalf. It is 
not that Ae needs their preparation, but that they need it. 
When he has promised a special blessing to them, it is their 
duty to be in a state to receive it; and if they fail to make 
ready, they must suffer for their lack. The guest who had 
not on a wedding garment at the wedding feast, not only lost 
the privileges of the entertainment, but he was punished for 
his failure to show fitting respect to the king who had invited 
him, The first Joshua told the Israelites to sanctify them- 
selves to-day ; for the Lord would do wonders among them 
to-morrow. The greater than Joshua tells His servants to 
sanctify themselves to-day; for He may come among them 
himself even sooner than to-morrow. “Blessed are those 
servants, whom the Lord when he cometh shall find wateh- 
ing.” “Watch therefore: for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come.” 

T his day will I begin to magnify thee in the sight of all Israel, 
that they may know that, as I was with Moses, so I will be with thee 
(v. 7). The magnifying of Joshua before the people, was in 
order to God's glory ; not the glory of Joshua. It was to pro- 
mote faith in God, not faith in Joshua. It was not to show 
that Joshua was as good as Moses; but it was to show that 
God was now as good to Joshua as he had before been to 
Moses, The one failure of Moses had been in his taking 
credit to himself instead of giving it to God; in his empha- 
sizing what trials he had with the thirsty and murmuring 
people, instead of dwelling on God’s loving and patient care 
of them. And now God was giving Joshua a trial, to see 
whether he would honor God, without any such failure as 
Moses had been guilty of, Wherever one finds himself as 


faith-filled traveler. 





God’s representative before others, let him see to it that he 
bears himself as one whom God is using; not as one who is 
using God. Pastor, parent, teacher, writer, ruler, physician, 
—in whatever place one is called to act by the help, and in 
the strength, of God,—let him, in all his work, stand as for 
God; and for all his successes let him give—and have others 
give—to God the glory. 

Come hither, and hear the words of the Lord your God (v. 9). 
That was a good way of putting it. Joshua didn’t say, Come 
hither, and hear my words; nor did he say, Come hither and 
hear the words of Moses; but, Come hither and hear the 
words of the Lord your God. And that is a good way for any 
man of God to phrase a call to the house of God, or to the place 
of Bible study, or to the gathering for social worship. Men 
—and women too—ought to go to church to hear the words 
of the Lord their God, rather than to hear the word of the 
man, their preacher. Do they, though? Children—and 
older folks also—ought to go to Sunday-school, not so much 
to hear the words of their teacher, or their superintendent, 
as to hear the words of the Lord their God. That would in 
itself make every Sunday-school a Bible-school, wouldn’t it? 
There is no more impressive declaration possible than a 
“Thus saith the Lord.” There is no more important invita- 
tion than, “Come hither and hear the words of the Lord 
your God.” 

As soon as the soles of the feet of the priests . . . shall rest in 
the waters, . . . the waters . . . shall be cut off (v.13). Thatis 
the way of the Lord’s road-building for his children. He 
never builds a bridge of faith except under the feet of the 
If he built the bridge a rod ahead, it 
wouldn’t be a bridge of faith. That which is of sight is not 
of faith, There is a self-opening gate which is sometimes 
used on country roads. It stands fast and firm across the 
road as a traveler approaches it. If he stops before he gets 
to it, it won’t open. But if he will drive right at it, his 
wagon wheels press the springs below the roadway, and the 
gate swings back to let him through. He must push right 
on, however, at the closed gate, or it will continue closed. 
This gate doesn’t work entirely well in practice, because it 
isn’t the Lord’s patent. But it does well as an illustration, 
however it rates as an investment. And its plan illustrates 
the way to pass every barrier on the road of duty. Whether 
it is a river, a gate, or a mountain, all the child of God has 
to do, isto go for it. If it isa river, it will dry up, when you 
put your feet in its waters. If it is a gate, it will fly open 
—when you are near enough to it, and are still pushing on. 
If it is a mountain, it will be lifted up and cast into the sea— 
when you have come squarely up, without flinching, to where 


you thought it was. Is there a great barrier across your 


path of duty just now? Just go for it; and it won’t be there! 

T he priests that bare the ark . . . stood firm on dry ground in 
the midst of Jordan (v.17). But the priests would never have 
had that firm standing place on dry ground in the river-bed, 
if they hadn’t pushed right down into the waters of the Jor- 
dan while those waters gave no sign of drying up, or of hold- 
ing back. Nor is this the only time that the bed of a river, 
laid bare by faith, has made firm standing ground for the 
servants of God. If you were to ask the men of God, and the 
women of God, whom you know to-day, what best vantage- 
ground they ever gained in life, they would, one and all, tell 
you, that it was the rescued site of some seemingly impass- 
able barrier in their path ; a barrier which they moved up to 
in faith—when, of course, it disappeared. There are poor 
doubters who never gained such a foothold. If you would 
have one, you must go for it in faith, nothing doubting. 
And if you do attain to it, you will thank God most heartily 
for enabling you to reach such a privileged station. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD, 

I. The Preparation.—1. Of the people. “And Joshua said 
unto the people, Sanctify yourselves ; for to-morrow the Lord 
will do wonders among you.” In some way, either by com- 
munication from the Lord, or through faith, Joshua knew of 
the wonders that were to come to pass. He had told the 
people (v. 4) of a new and wonderful way through which 
they must go. But the special point to dwell upon is that, in 
order to accomplish such wonders, it was necessary for the 
people to sanctify themselves—the outward rites commanded 
(Exod. 19: 10, seg.) being symbolic of the inward cleans- 
ing that was required (Lev. 11: 44, 45). God was ready to 
make a way through the rushing waters if his people were 
only prepared for so great a miracle. We never are strait- 
ened in the Lord, but im ourselves. Sanctification here 
meant not only purification of the heart, but a strengthening 
of the faith; for the people were to sanctify themselves in 
order that a great work might be done for them. For a 
believing and a purified people, God, at any time, can do won- 
ders. 

2. Of the priests. “And Joshua spake unto the priests, say- 
ing, Take up the ark of the covenant, and pass over before 
the people.” Thus the priests were prepared for the part 
they were to take. They were to be tae leaders of the peo- 
ple—the first to set their feet in the angry waters of the Jor- 
dan. The heroism of faith was to be theirs—as it is to be 





theirs to-day. For leadership, and for example# of heroic 
faith and courage, the people still look to the ministers whom 
God has set over them. 

Il. The Promises.—1. To Joshwa, “And the Lord said 
unto Joshua, This day will I begin to magnify thee in the 
sight of all Israel,” ete. It is worth while for the teacher to 
note that both Joshua and Jesus, type and anti-type, began 
to be magnified at the Jordan, and that one was magnified 
by passing through the Jordan, and the other by being bap- 
tized in it. Here, in a sense, the ministry and the baptism 
of each began. Mark, also, (1.) That God said that there 
he would “ begin” to magnify Joshua. The miracle of the 
Jordan was only the beginning of mighty works that should 
exalt the new leader in the eyes of the people. After that 
were to come Jericho, Ai, Gibeon, Makkedah, Lachish, and 
all the victories that were to give to Joshua the reputation 
of being an irresistible conqueror. God’s work for any ser- 
vant of his is not done with the miracle of regeneration. 
There are many victories to follow that marvel. “He which 
began a good work in you will perfect it until the day of 
Jesus Christ.” God will begin to magnify a true servant 
immediately ; but the first triumph is only the beginning of a 
course of triumphs—the guaranty of others yet to come. (2.) 
That Joshua was not to be magnified for his own sake, but 
that the Israelites might know that as God had been with 
Moses, so was he now with Moses’ successor. The people 
were to know that God was in their midst the same as ever. 
By the divine interpositions, the thoughts of the people were 
to be fixed, not upon Joshua, so much as upon the fact that 
God was with Joshua. “ Hereby shall ye know that the liv- 
ing God is among you.” 

2. To the people. And Joshua said, “ Hereby shall ye know 
that the living God is among you, and that he will without 
fail drive out, etc. Note the two things of which the 
division of the Jordan was to be evidence: (1.) “That the 
living God is among you”’—no senseless, helpless idol, no 
creature of the imagination, but a living, sentient Deity, 
with a living heart to feel, and a powerful hand to help. 
The conviction that the living God is among us—a God who 
can hear and answer prayer, who can save souls, and cleave 
a passage through impassable waters—is the conviction that 
is needed to-day. (2.) “That he will without fail drive 
out,” etc. To divide the waters, and allow the inhabitants of 
the land to be victorious, would*have been to have made the 
miracle useless, and even destructive. That was not like 
God. The parted river was the sign of subsequent victory. 
The miracle of regeneration ought to cause every one who 
has experienced it to know that the living God is with him, 
and that he will without fail drive out all the evil occupants 
of the heart. 

Observe, next, the accuracy with which the miracle is 
foretold. “It shall come to pass, as soon as the soles of the 
feet of the priests that bear the ark of the Lord, the Lord of 
all the earth, shall rest in the waters of the Jordan, that the 
waters of the Jordan shall be cut off,” etc. The people knew 
just what to expect, and when to look for it. They knew 
that they were to witness a miracle like that which their 
fathers saw when they stood by the shores of the Red Sea. 

III. The Passing Over—The previous part of the lesson 
has been prophecy—all of the rest is fulfillment. The divine 
programme aow is carried out. Let the teacher call atten- 
tion to: 

1. The overflowing waters. (1.) The miracle was a great 
one. “Jordan overfloweth all his banks all the time of har- 
vest.” The melting of the snows upon Mount Hermon make 
the Jordan a deep, rapid, and dangerous stream. The 
dividing of its waters then would be a miracle indeed. (2.) 
The miracle to the inhabitants of the land was an unex- 
pected one. They were resting in fancied security, protected, 
as they thought, by the impassable river. Hence, there was 
no force on the other side to dispute the passage that God so 
miraculously opened. It was a miracle calculated to make 
the hearts of the Canaanites melt with terror. 

2. The divided waters, (1.) The passage wagmade as fore- 
told. The waters did not divide until the feet of the ark- 
bearing priests were “dipped in the brim of the water.” 
Faith was tried up to the last instant. (2.) The passage was 
a wide one. The waters from above rolled backward, and 
stood upon a heap very far off, “by Adam the city that is by 
the side of Zaretan.” There was room enough for the great 
host to pass over in a short, instead of a long and narrow, 
procession. 

3. The waters passed through. (1.) The priests. “Stood firm 
(or upright) on dry ground in the midst of Jordan.” Theirs 
was the greater ordeal. Upon their fidelity and faith 
depended the safe passage for the rest. A panic among 
them would have meant destruction for the crossing multi- 
tudes, But they stood upright, bearing all the while the ark 
of the Lord—the symbol of God’s presence, and the recep- 
tacle of his inviolable covenant. (2.) The people. “ All the 
Israelites passed over on dry ground.” The accumulating 
waters were held back by the hand of Omnipotence until the 
last Israelite was safely over. In that passage the weak were 
just as secure as the strong. Jesus, who is our Joshua, loses 
none of those who are committed to him. 

Jordan always has represented to the Christian the river 
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of death. Until Jesus came, that river had been dreaded. 
Tts dark, deep, and rapid waters all have feared to pass 
through. But he himself descended into them, and now his 
followers can, as it were, go over on dry ground. Now there 
is nothing for them to fear. Death has lost its victory, and 
the grave its sting. The ark divided the one Jordan—the 
cross has divided the other! 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What stage of Israel’s journey peculiarly illustrated God’s 
fuithfulness to his promises? (Title.) What promise given 
to us, by the mouth of Isaiah, does it suggest to our minds? 
(Golden Text.) 

What was the last camping-place of Israel on the east of 
Jordan? (Num, 33: 48, 49.) What message was here given 
them through Moses respecting the inhabitants of Canaan? 
(Num, 33: 50-56.) What evidence have we that, although 
commanded by God, Joshua was not relieved from military 
responsibility? (Josh. 2: 1.) With what design probably 
did Joshua send these spies? Briefly relate the story of 
their escape. What preparation was required on the part 
of the people three days prior to the passage? (Josh. 1: 10, 
11.) At what signal were the people of God to advance 
into the enemy’s possessions? (Josh. 3: 3.) How are we to 
recognize the leadings of God? Why were the people for- 
bidden to crowd around the ark? (v. 4.) What condition of 
heart does God require as prerequisite to displays of his 
attributes? (v. 5.) What is the meaning of sanctify? 
Name some other occasions when the Israelites were required 
to sanctify themselves. Can we sanctify ourselves, or can we 
not? Will God reveal wonders to the unsanctified, or will 





he not? What was the position of the ark in the wilder- 
ness journey? Why was it so placed? 
position was made in entering the land ? (v. 6.) Why was 
this change? Describe the ark. What was its purpose in 
the nation? What estimate is it essential for a people to 
place upon their leader in order to success? (v.7.) How did 
God create this feeling in Israel respecting Moses? (Exod. 
14: 21, 31.) What had been the order of the tribes in the 
wilderness journey? What tribes were now placed in 
advance? (Josh. 1: 12-14.) Why was the change made? 
Describe the passage of tlre Jordan (vs. 8-17). Ilow was 
this crossing a pledge of future conquest? What lesson 
does it contain for us? Give brief histories of the people 
inhabiting Canaan, For what purpose were the twelve men 
selected? (Josh. 4: 1-11.) How would God have us affected 
by turning back to-day to look upon these stones? (Josh. 4: 
24.) On what date were they set up? (Josh. 4: 19, 20.) 
What emotion was personified in the one hundred and four- 
teenth psalm by the sea and the Jordan at the Lord’s 
approach? When and: where sliould we recognize with 
reverence our approaching God? (Lev. 19: 30.) 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


About what people did we begin to study last week? What 
commands were given to them? What promises? Where 
were the people of Israel encamped? Beside what river? 

There were women and little children, and some feeble 
ones, in such a great company, and no bridge or boats to carry 
them over. Had they any right to fear as they looked at the 
swift river, not knowing how they could cross? Why had 
God said they should be strong, of good courage, and not 
afraid? Who was their leader? What had God promised 
Joshua? He said to the people, “The Lord will do wonders 
among you.” Then he said to thepriests, “ Take up the ark, 
and pass over before the people.” What was the ark? 
(Have a picture or drawing of the ark, as you describe.) 

God himself had told Moses how the ark should be made, 
It was a box of wood, covered within and without with pure 
gold; over the cover were two angels of gold, whose faces 
and wings bent over the lid, which was called the mercy- 
seat, and there God had promised to meet his people, In 
the holy box were kept the tables of stone. What was 
written on them? It was called the ark of the covenant, 
because it showed by the mercy-seat the promise of God to 
hear their prayers, and by the commandments within the 
covenant of law that God would bless them if they would 
obey. When the ark was to be moved, the priests took hold 
of the gold bars or staves which went through rings of gold 
on the side of the ark, and so lifted and carried it along. 


Whenever the ark was moved, it was to be covered with a 


covering of skins, and over all a cloth of blue. 

The priests did as Joshua said. What had he told them 
todo? Then the Lord spoke to Joshua: “This day I will 
begin to magnify thee in the sight of all Israel.” God was 
going to show how he honored and helped his servant Joshua. 
He gave again the promise, “ As I was with Moses, so I will 
be with thee.” The Lord told Joshua to tell the priests, as 
soon as they came to the brink of the water, to stand still. 
What were they carrying? Then Joshua called to the peo- 
ple to come and hear the words of the Lord, “ You shall 
know that the living God is among you, and he will, without 


What change in its | 


fail, drive out your enemies.” Would not the enemies who 
lived in that land know it too? They had not. been afraid 
that the Jews would cross the river, but when they heard of 
the wonders, and knew the people were really coming, would 
they not know that God was more powerful than their idols ? 

Joshua told the people that as soon as the feet of the priests 
stood in the river, that the waters coming down the stream 
should be cut off and stand in a heap. 

The people looked. The priests, with the blue-covered 
treasure, walked down the banks; they reached the thicket 
of willows and oleanders on the very edge of the river where 
it had overflowed its banks. Their feet dipped in the stream ; 
suddenly the flowing of the stream ceased ; the waters turned 
backward; miles up the river to the north of them they 
seemed heaped in a standing wall. The people, half a mile 
below the ark, crossed over, stepping on stones, pebbles, and 
gravel that had been the bed of the flowing river. God had 
made miles of dry path for the feet of two millions of people. 
They had been told not to.come near the ark, for the priests 
were to stand where the whole army could see, and, as they 
looked, would know that a covenant-keeping God was in their 
midst to help and save them; for the ark was the sign of the 
presence of God. 

When all the people had crossed, the priests went over, 
bearing the ark; when their feet stood on the other shore, 
the walled waters came back to their place, and the river 
flowed on as before. 

Does not our golden text seem to have been just the promise 
God kept with Joshua and his people? It proves that his 
love and power are always the same. As it was to Moses in 
the basket, when the king’s daughter saw tears on his baby 
face, as it was to Joshua when the river did not overflow, so 
it is now. And yet. this golden text was not written until 
many years after Joshua’s time. Isaiah, who wrote more 
than any prophet of the coming of a leader greater than 
Joshua,—of Jesus, who will guide all his people into the 
promised land,—wrote this promise for all God’s children. 
It is as surely for us as were the words of courage to the Jews 
on the Jordan bank, “ Fear not, for I have redeemed thee.” 
The troubles of life are often called floods; enduring trial is 
often said to be passing through the waters. God knows 
every sorrow. Jesus who wept here knows every tear, and 
he is able to deliver us from trouble, or, by his grace, lead 
us through. 

With him you are safe, and even death will be only a short 
path,—a quick crossing to everlasting joy and gladness on 
the other side. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE OLD IS ONE WITH THE NEW. 


THE OLD: 


1, SANCTIFY YOURSELVES 
(v. 5). 


THE NEW: 
1, BE Ye HOLY (1 Pet. 1: 16), 


2. CONFIRMING THE WORD 
2. THE LORD WILL DO WON-| WITH SIGNS FOLLOWING 
DERS AMONG You (v. 5). | (Mark 16; 20). 


3. I WILL BE WITH THEE 3% I AM WITH YOU ALWAY 


(v. 7). | (Matt, 28: 20). 
4. THE LIVING GOD IS AMONG | 4. IMMANUEL...GOD WITH 
You (v. 10). us (Matt. 1: 23). 


5. THe LORD... PASSETH 5. 1GO TO PREPARE A PLACE 
OVER BEFORE you INTO JoR- | FOR YOU... THAT WHEREIAM 
DAN (v.11). | YE MAY BE ALSo (John 14: 2, 3). 

6. UNTIL ALL THE PEOPLE | 6. OF THEM WHICH THOU 
WERE PASSED CLEAN OVER GAVEST ME, HAVE I Lost 
(v.17). | Won (John 18; 9), 


SO THEN THEY ARE NO MORE TWAIN, BUT ONE. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 
“Oh, come, let us sing.” 
“On Jordan’s rugged banks I stand.” 
“On the other side of Jordan.” 
“ There is a land of pure delight.” 
“ My days are gliding swiftly by.” 
“The prize is set before us.” 
“Oh, tender and sweet was the Master’s voice.” 
“ With his dear and loving care.” 
“Oh for a faith that will not shrink.” 
“ He leadeth me, oh, blessed thought.” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


In the first verse of this chapter is an orientalism which 
is worth noting, first, because it is common in the Bible and 
generally overlooked, and, second, becanse it shows the com- | 
plete breaking up of the camp at Shittim, an entire change | 
That is | 


of plan, and the beginning of a new enterprise. 


perfectly ; and one who has not will find the thing described 
in almost every book of travel. The business is begun at an 
hour provokingly early, and the noise, bustle, adjusting and 
re-adjusting of burdens, the disputings, the confusion, the 
refractory behavior of both beasts and men, are a very different 
thing from the silent folding of the tents of the Arabs and 
their as silently stealing away, which Longfellow’s beautiful 
distich has put into the imaginations of so many of the 
untraveled. It may be added, too, that “care” does not 
steal away in this Oriental “ rising up early in the morning 
and removing.” The poetry of the Hebrews puts the same 
expression into its description of the departure of the morn- 
ing dew, which is indeed “ silent” enough, but it is pictured 
as going early and irrevocably. 

The expression “and lodged,” though it here denotes a 
stay of some days, yet denotes a temporary stop. The whole 
air of the passage shows that Israel was done with the long 
sojourn in Abel Shittim, the meadow of the acacia groves, 
and was off on an enterprise which carried the whole camp 
along with it, not to return. 

The command to sanctify themselves, taken with the part 
filled by the ark of the covenant in this chapter of Joshua, 
has reminded many of the ark of Osiris, which is figured in 
so many ancient Egyptian paintings and sculptures, and 
which is represented, like the ark of the covenant, as over- 
shadowed by wings of a creature at each end, But the care- 
ful reader will notice marks of contrast that are quite as 
strong as the marks of cdincidence. A description of the use 
of that Egyptian ark will be found in Chapter 39 of Plutarch’s 
Isis and Osiris; and the coincidences are to be found in mat- 
iers almost as unessential as the moving or marching. The 
Osiris ceremonies with the ark took place toward the end of 
the time when the Nile was bound in the South, or, before 
the inundation, when the earth was bare. Drinkable water 
was poured out into a golden vessel that was kept within the 
ark, and mixed up into a paste with fruitful earth, odors and 
spices being added, and the mud then made into an image 
like the moon; “and this they enrobe and adorn, signifying 
that they deem these gods to be the essence of earth and 
water.” 

In the dominion of the Lord of all the earth over the 
stream of Jordan there may have been a reminder of the 
foolish rites of the Egyptian ark and its god, who was yearly 
slain and kept bound by Typhon, and was helped into life 
and reunion with Isis by the jugglery of the priests; but 
the reminder is scarcely other in its character than that 
which the holiness of the Holy calls up in respect of sin. If 
the existing parallels are to be noticed, they are to be looked 
at in that light only. To look upon Moses as introducing, 
or Joshua as perpetuating, the excellencies of a heathen 
ritual, is to look far away from the essentials. It would be 
as proper to say that a Christian church edifice is an idea 
borrowed from a pagan temple, or to say that the consecra- 
tion of our bodies, urged by Paul, is a thought derived from 
such practice as the cuttings to propitiate Baal. 

Parallels to thé words of Joshua, in verses 10 and 11, might 
also, indeed, have been found in the words of inscriptions 
upon Egyptian obelisks, where the phrase “Lord of the 
world” is sometimes applied to the god Horus, and some- 
times toa Pharaoh. Especially so, when thistitle is coupled 
with others, as “chastiser of foreign countries,” “guardian of 
justice,” “giving life forever.” All these, ahd more, are to 
be found on the obelisk of the Porta del Popolo at Rome; 
which was originally set up at On, or Heliopolis, before the 
temple of Amen-Ra. Rameses II. added his inscriptions to 
those of Seti, Augustus Cesar removed it to Rome B. C. 20, 
and set it up in the Circus Maximus. It was afterwards 
thrown down and broken into three pieces, and lay for more 
than a thousand years ynnoticed, till Pope Sixtus V. set it 
up again in 1590. This, according to Professor G. Seyffarth, 
is the one whose translation, made by the Egyptian priest 
Hermapion, is still extant, preserved in the works of Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus. Certain writers who deny this last state- 
ment still admit both that this obelisk is the one set up in 
the Circus Maximus, and that the one in the Circus Maximus 
was the one translated by Hermapion. Others say that 
Hermapion gave only a translation of the general laudatory 
expressions, common to several obelisk inscriptions, 

The twelve rough stones set up as a monument, apparently 
without inscription, form another strong contrast to the 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian manners of doing things, as an 
abundance of self-laudatory inscriptions upon carved monu- 





ments testify, The Assyrian kings always mention the cross- 
ing of a river with an army asa great feat. Sargon, speaking 
of an expedition against “Philistia, Judah, Edom, and 
Moab,” with whom Egypt was in temporary alliance, says: 
“T, Sargon, the noble prince, revering the oath of Assur and 


nothing more than the trite “rose early in the morning;” a Merodach, guarding the honor of Assur; the rivers Tigris 
phrase by no means so pleonastic in the Hebrew as in the | and Euphrates in their full flood the warriors of my guard 
English, and far less so than the Septuagint rendering, It | entirely I passed over.” 


means, literally and primarily, to load up, as when a caravan 


But the heaping up of unhewn stones to mark an eyent 


is about to start in the morning; and in the Old Testament | is one that has obtained among the Arabians, Syrians, and 
it is constantly used as the regular phrase for taking an early | northern Mesopotamians, from the. earliest periods, Even 


and thorough start on some new business, as Genesis 22: 3. 


| to-day, an event is marked and perpetuated by every passer- 


Any one who has witnessed the breaking up of a night | by throwing a stone upon # heap; and that not always to 





camp of any Eastern traveling company will understand it perpetuate a detestable memory, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{All wi ectionable lications received will omptty pm 
under this a The interests of our readers w hguide us 
further notice. 


BOOKS. 


Tlegr Lily, and other stories. By Julia oC aa" 16mo, pp. 227. New 
ork: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, 


—_ Begwetee. ARE A. Rand, author of testing Ahead, imo, 
p. 47. Bosto Exbrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


aia Yee Woman: a novel. 2 Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 12mo, pp. 
Boston : Houghton, Mi in & Co. Price, $1.25. 
ine Gilbert. 


Pa rs. 8. K. Reeves, author of Yous Ene 
pp. 14, Phi elphia: The American Sunday-school — 


My Aspirations. By the Rev. George Matheson, D.D., ag = = 16mo, 
f- met Londo BY Paria aud New York: ag opp pin & Co. 


pate. and Wave: the sea as by the poet Anna L. Ward. 
12mo, pp. xii, 618, New York: , Itihowhee Y. Gro Crowell Co. Price, $2.00, 


My ihino sgn Lenton, illiam G. Fike. pf Pls ye tabs College, ey Ah i 


Pte RG Si ye and Halcomes. Agnes ote, author of 
Th nm. i6mo, pp. 230. ASipnis: The American 
Sunday-school Union. Price foe" $1.10, 


Land and gd in the United States. By William Godwin Moody, 
author of Our Labor Difficulties. TF es pp. vi, 300. New York: 
Char) jes Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.50. 


Notes on Teachi Francis W. Parker, at the Martha’s Vine- 
Summer E cicate, Tok 17 to August 19, 1482. Reported by Lelia 
5 hy 16mo, pp. Hf ew York: BE. L. Kellogg & 
Price, §1. 





A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS* 


As the years go on, each succeeding writer finds it 
more and more a serious task to compose a history of the 
English Bible. The works of Lewis and of Anderson, 
praiseworthy and useful as they were, were but pioneers 
in an investigation where labor is endless, where obscuri- 
ties are well-nigh impenetrable, where knots and diffi- 
culties are vexatious, entangling every step. 

Each writer adds his mite, and that mite not infre- 
quently the whole living of his whole lifetime. Some 
fall afresh into old errors, and needlessly perpetuate the 
bad along with a little that is original and good. To 
find a history of the English Bible that is immaculate 
in its essentials, is not easy. Double praise, therefore, 
is due to that conscientious work which not only avoids 
the ancient errors, but adds even one important original 
investigation. Such work requires its writer to explore 
the original sources for verification, as well as for dis- 
covery. 

Among the recent histories of the sort, none surpass, 
in original research and faithful investigation, the 
Handbook of the English Versions of the Bible, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. I. Mombert. The chronological outline of 
this book is necessarily the same with that of many 
others; it begins with the Anglo-Saxon versions, and 
ends with the Anglo-American Revision. In negative 


- merit, that is, in avoiding errors, its place is very high. 


It is very accurate, steering clear of the mistakes of 
even Westcott or Eadie or Stoughton, not to mention 
the pioneers, with whom a comparison in this age is 
scarcely in order. . 

A characteristic of this book is its mingling the 
internal with fhe external history of the descent of our 
English versions,—themes which Westcott, for example, 
keeps separate. The book, therefore, already crowded 
with the condensed facts of narration, is further crowded 
with examples illustrating the ancestry and relation of 
the several versions; besides containing comparative 
tables which serve the same purpose for a more wide 
and comprehensive sweep. All this gives variety, and 
makes the whole more readable, and more interesting 
as a continuity, than if the two portions were separated 
—to leave a dead body and a departed spirit. Crowded 
as the volume is, it is readable throughout, and, in some 
of its sections, intensely interesting. 

It can already be gathered that this book is well-nigh 
indispensable for reference, to those who desire the new- 
est and most accurate results in this department of learn- 
ing. But it has some peculiar merits connected with 
the matter of the internal history. Besides the versions 
at the disposal of this and that ancient translator or 
reviser, the linguistic and other learned helps are 
exhibited at a glance. The reader has a better look 
into the workshops of the old translators than any other 
accessible book will be likely to give him. 

It would be unjust to pass without mention the author’s 
laborious, but brilliant, investigations in every part of 
the work of the sixteenth century; but special thanks 
are due for that which pertains to Tyndale. The author 
has made it very probable that the Pentateuch of Tyn- 
dale, the first English translation made direct from the 
Hebrew (1530), was printed at Wittemberg; and about 
this central fact he has clustered a number of other 
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important facts. This Pentateuch of Tyndale, by the 
way, though it is the source and original of all the Eng- 
lish versions, and the critical basis and starting point 
of all investigation of our Old Testament English Ver- 
sions, has never been reprinted ; and the learned world 
has generally preferred to conjecture the origin of this 
or that English phrase, rather than consult either of the 
two known copies of Tyndale’s original,—of which one 
is in the British Museum, and the other in the Lenox 
Library. If the author (who has consulted this Penta- 
teuch to such good purpose) can publish an exact reprint 
of this early and all-important treasure, he will confer 
a signal benefit upon all lovers and students of the 
Bible. 

In a book so crowded with excellent matter as this 
volume is, it is hard to single out particular excellencies. 
Although the martyr translators are set in a light much 
clearer than in most books, the Bishops’ Bible, the 
Authorized Version, and the New Revision, have been 
treated with all diligent faithfulness, and the sections 
devoted to these subjects respectively are important. 
An interesting nook is that part of the chapter on the 
Authorized Version which gives short accounts of 
various noted private versions that have appeared from 
time to time within the last two and a half centuries. 

The blemishes of this work are few, and most of them 
mere misprints. “ Professor Abbott,” on page 389, and 
in the index, is the American Abbot, not the English 
Abbott. If the author had been able to investigate the 
authorities for all his side issues, he would probably have 
abandoned the old opinion (p. 68, foot-note) that Wala- 
frid Strabo was the author of the Glossa Ordinaria. So 
good a work as this deserves to have all its dust-specks 
wiped away. 

This work, we believe, is intended as the first of a 
series of histories of the leading versions of the Bible 
in the European and Oriental languages. If the plan 
shall be executed as well in all its parts as in this fore- 
runner, it will be a valuable set of histories indeed. 





BOOKS ON DENOMINATIONAL BELIEF 
AND PRACTICE* 


Religious books may be divided into two classes— 
those which treat of religious topics from the non- 
denominational, or catholic standpoint, and those 
which, either from subject or point of view, are con- 
cerned with the peculiar shades of doctrine, opinion, or 
ritual which distinguish one denomination from another. 
The classification of books into those two classes is in 
part arbitrary; few books belong wholly either to the 
one class or to the other, and in practice the general 
complexion of a book must be taken as the basis of 
classification, without reference to its minor peculiari- 
ties. On this principle, the books mentioned in this 
article may be said to belong to the class of works which 
have to do with the exposition of denominational tenets. 

For instance, here are two books—The Face of Jesus 
and Perfect Prayer—which belong distinctively to that 
school of religious thought which is represented cor- 
porately by the Swedenborgian Church. The first of the 
two is anonymous; and all that is told the reader con- 
cerning its authorship is that it is by “a believer in the 
internal evidence of divine Revelation ””—though one 
may make a pretty sure guess at the authorship after 
referring to the note of copyright. The ambiguous title 
does not help much to a knowledge of the contents of 
the volume, which is really a mystical treatise on the 
meaning and interpretation of the Bible. The author 
holds, of course, that the literal sense of the Bible is a 
dead thing, though “it is not to be denied, rejected, or 
crucified.” The record of history, prophecy, and mir- 
acle, is rather to be understood as referring to great facts 
in the sphere of the spiritual, than as referring to mere 
historical persons and things. The Jehovah of the Old 
Testament and the Jesus of the New, are one and the 
same Lord, who is the origin of all spiritual life. The 
meaning of the Word finds its explanation and its cor- 
respondence in the progress of regeneration. The 
second book—Perfect Prayer—is much more intelligible 
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to the non-Swedenborgian reader. It is by the Rev. 
Chauncey Giles, minister of the New Church in Phila- 
delphia, and consists of a series of sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer, which contain much that Christians of other 
denominations would find profit in reading. The 
Swedenborgian view of Christian doctrine is, of course, 
set clearly forth in every chapter ; and, indeed, there are 
few books better suited than this, to give the general 
reader a conception of what Swedenborgianism is, with- 
out the necessity of wading through an unfamiliar 
terminology. 

Elements of Methodism, by the Rev. Dr. D. Stevenson, 
is a book which wears its colors in its title. This is a 
series of letters to “ one beginning a life of godliness,” 
who felt the need of knowing something of the doctrines, 
discipline, and history of his Church. It may be 
described as a popular statement of Methodist theology 
and of the discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Its style is very simple and clear; and it is, therefore, 
such a book as a Methodist pastor would naturally place 
in the hands of senior scholars in the Sunday-school, or 
of young probationers. 

Baptists will be interested in knowing that the series 
of papers by Dr. Jesse B. Thomas, of Brooklyn, which 
has been running in The Examiner, under the title of 
The Mould of Doctrine, has been reprinted as a volume 
under the same title. The series is a study of Romans 
6:17, “as bearing on the meaning and value of the 
specific form of baptism, as appointed by our Lord.” 
In this study the author finds occasion to discuss the 
relation of the Baptist denominations to the Bible, the 
symbolism of baptism, and its relation to the New Birth, 
as also the forms of baptism practiced by other denomi- 
nations. Baptist readers will find it a compendious 
statement of the argument for their denominational 
beliefs and practices. 

Scotland sends a tractate of instruction for Presby- 
terian elders. The Elder and His Work, by Mr. David 
Dickson, of Edinburgh, has already passed through 
thirteen editions on the other side of the ocean, and the 
American edition is printed from the last of these. The 
author is a member of the Free Church; and his little 
work is therefore more likely to be useful on this side, 
than if he had been familiar with the system of the 
Established Church only. There are thirteen chapters, 
which tell of the elder’s qualifications and duties in his 
varied relations to the church, to the sick, and to his 
own family. The book seems practical and clear; and 
it has been specially adapted, before publication in 
America, in view of the requirements of the American 
system. 

It is questionable how large a proportion of the adher- 
ents of Unitarianism would accept the next two books 
on this list as exponents of their own denominational 
views. But both books may be taken as representing 
the Unitarian tendency, even if the body of the denomi- 
nation has not advanced so far as its leaders. Jesus: 
His Opinions «und Character, a duodecimo of nearly 
five hundred pages, is presented as the New Testament 
studies of a layman. It cannot be said that there is 
much that is new in these studies ; the author, of course, 
takes the naturalistic view of the life and character of 
Jesus ; he does not accept the miraculous; and he holds 
to the exploded theory that Christianity is, in part, a 
modified Essenism. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
he talks also of capriciousness on the part of Christ, and 
of defects in his political and religious doctrines. To the 
writer of this volume, Christ is little more than a pure- 
hearted religious enthusiast, who made some glaring 
mistakes, and whose story, as believed in the orthodox 
churches, is an ill-digested mass of legends. 

The second Unitarian book is the Rev. M. J,..Savage’s 
Modern Sphinx, which may best be described as speci- 
mens of the kind of thing which Mr. Savage puts in the 
place of Christian preaching, when (to quote Mrs. Part- 
ington) he “dispenses with the gospel” on Sunday 
mornings, Here the last faint suggestion of theology 
finally disappears in the rarified atmosphere of a Uni- 
tarianism which has ceaged to be distinguishable by the 
naked eye from the freest of free religion. If the reader 
can forget that these chapters on social and religious 
subjects represent all that there is of Mr. Savage's 
theology, he may find much that is stimulating, much 
that is helpful, much that is true and good, with much 
that is mistaken and false. The wise reader will judge 
for himself as to whether such a book is likely to prove 
useful to himself. 





- It is rarely that a book comes from the press with 
more of the breeze of the wayside and the noise of wheels 
in it, than has Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s An American Four- 
in-Hand in Britain. Much of the freedom of the book ig 
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to be attributed to the fact that it was at first printed 
‘for private circulation only, and when it was sent to a 
wider public, that was allowed to stand which would 
not have been written at all, had the work been designed 
to go directly before the public eye. The route of the 
four-in-hand was copied from Mr. Black’s Adventures of 
a Phaeton. Starting from Brighton, in the south of 
England, it passed northwards through the midland 
countries into Scotland, and onward to Inverness, taking 
in on its way many an English lane, many a picturesque 
ruin, many a quaint old town and castle. The story of 
travel is enlivened with jokes and anecdotes, and with 
pleasant sketches of life and scenery in England and 
Scotland. Occasionally the narrative becomes so lively 
as to verge on the “slangy;” but this is not often. (8vo, 
illustrated, pp. 8839. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $2.00.) 


Timely in its appearance is the new collection of sea- 
poems, which has been compiled by Miss Anna L. Ward, 
under the title of Surf and Wave. This is not the first 
time that Miss Ward has come before the public in an 
editorial capacity ; one of her latest appearances in this 
character being as the joint-editor of the excellent 
Practical Cyclopedia of Poetical Quotations. The 
present compilation deserves praise as a well-arranged 
and reasonably wide collection of poems on the sea in 
all its moods; though, naturally, the poems of the day 
find larger space than the poems of long ago. There 
are some things which one might wish to be otherwise ; 
for instance, “ the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens ” 
shows traces of an English redaction which has some- 
what blurred the simple Scotch of the original. This is, 
however, an excellent collection, and one that deserves 
to attain to a good circulation. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 
xii, 618. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 
$2.00.) 


Miss Frances Ridley Havergal was better known as a 
writer of religious poetry than as a writer of devotional 
prose. Nevertheless, many have known and valued her 
prose tractates, and it is in response to the demand of 
these that a new edition, in large type, of the collected 
devotional works of Miss Havergal has been prepared 
for the American market. Under the title of Royal 
Grace and Logal Gifts are gathered the little books 
entitled Royal Commandments, Royal Bounty, Kept for 
the Master’s Use, My King, The Royal Invitation, and 
Loyal Responses. The Loyal Responses are in verse; 
the others are in prose. These make a handy 16mo 
volume of less than six hundred pages, and of clear 
typography. (16mo, pp. 564. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. Price, $1.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


_@———. 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 
Texas, state, at Fort Worth.................cccessereeee seseee June 22-24 
Michigan, state, at Eaton Rapids............c.0000 sess June 26-28 
Tennessee, state, at Mont Eagle...............ccececsresseees June 27-29 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell................::ssccceeeees July 10-12 
South Carolina, state, at Newberry...............2....s00 July 25, 26 
Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green...................+. August 21-23 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa...............0.seeeeeeee September 5, 6 
Maine, state, at Bangor.......0...scccecececsceneeceesenenes October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord................... November 7, 8 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly, at Ottawa, 

Kansas........... 0 June 26 to July 6 
Nebraska Summer Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete, 
June 26 to July 3 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 











TONE ri oe asd es scnashoncngueey otanobnaseiphaensibocetien July 11-24 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
County, Tenmessee.........05-sceseeeesecesees July 17 to August 26 





bly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chinago, TWlinals.......00..ccccnssccesecseeses July 17 to August 1 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
SN sn ids cotavccanthisnontbolanbeacenpebnocteauesresul July 24 to August 3 
The Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, at Niagara, Toronto, 
COMAEBinccceccsascoccesne sescsscesvesecccsescosssees July 25 to August 1 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, Ohio, July 24 to August 5 
The Sunday-school Parliament, Thousand Islands Park, St. 
Lawrence River, New York.............+. July 25 to August 5 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 


New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
TIN ooicncensie ctccsd nttnieers acesscend cosese ~»- August 22-31 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL 
—Fillmore County, Minnesota, held its twelfth 
annual Sunday-school convention at Wykoff, May 28 
and 29. The secretary, Mr. N.S. Hart, reports that “the 





convention was really a spiritual feast. A larger 
deputation was present than could reasonably be 
expected, which in itself shows interest. There was an 
increase in the number of schools (now 60), in benefi- 
cence, in conversions in the schools, and in church- 
membership.” 

—Regarding the recent meeting of the Ohio Sunday- 
school Union, a valued correspondent writes: “The 
twenty-fourth session of the Ohio Sunday-school Union 
held at Galion, Ohio, secured a large attendance 
of representative men and women. Qur needs and 
resources were fully discussed, and measures for aggres- 
sive Sunday-school work adopted. We expect, next year, 
at Toledo, to find that all the counties will be organ- 
ized, and reliable statistics will show decided progress 
and abundant spiritual results.” 


—A committee of representative Christians, of all 
denominations, in Harrison County, Iowa, after a con- 
ference with Mr. F. G. Ensign, superintendent of the 
Amcrican Sunday-school Union in the North-west, Mr. 
F. H. Jewett, missionary of the society in western Iowa, 
determined to raise $800 to support and equip a mis- 
sionary for one year, who is to labor under the com- 
mission of the Union, in Harrison and adjacent coun- 
ties. It was the united judgment of this committee 
that the method of work adopted by the Union is the 
most practical and economical yet devised for reaching 
the neglected neighborhoods. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—A change is announced in the date of the ninth 
annual convention of the Dakota Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. Thetime of meeting has been postponed from 
June 19-21 to July 10-12, in consequence of the meeting 
of another important convention at the former date. 


—Among the lecturers to be present at the Mount 
Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, August 7-17, are 
Bishop E. G. Andrews of Waslfington, Professor J. Ren- 
del Harris of Johns Hopkins University, Professor 
C. A. Young of Princeton, Professor C. L. Cumnock of 
Evanston, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, the Rev. Dr. 
C. H. Payne, the Rev. Dr. E. D. Huntley and the: Rev. 
J.B. Young. Bishop Andrews’ subject is the method 
of the New Testament Law. Professor Young’s lectures 
will be astronomical. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Sunday, June 10, was observed by the Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-schools of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
as Floral Sunday, or Educational Day. Atthe Franklin 
Street Sunday-school, the attendance, including the 
membership of the school, was nearly a thousand. Each 
class furnished its own flowers; but all were subor- 
dinated to a single design. An altar of flowers was built 
up with appropriate ceremonies; and when finished, it 
was surmounted with a crown of flowers. Similar ser- 
vices were held in the other Sunday-schools, 


—There is great gain in having a well-defined aim 
before one. Entering on his seventeenth year of service, 
a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union in 
Tennessee proposes to organize fifty new Sunday-schools 
this year, having already organized nine in two months, 
in very destitute places. “ Last Sunday,” he writes, “I 
attended a most interesting meeting where a revival has 
been in progress three or four weeks, and thirty-five or 
forty have confessed Christ. Most of them are from a 
Sunday-school organized by me two years ago.” He 
has also attended several Sunday-school conventions. 

—An important truth finds place in the suggestion of 
the (London) Sunday-school Chronicle that “too little 
care is taken to interest Sunday-school scholars in the 
objects to which they are asked to contribute,” and in the 
suggestion that Sunday-school beneficence might flourish 
more, if scholars could see with their own eyes the good 
wrought by their offerings. Several of the Sunday- 
schools in the south of England contribute largely to 
the Homes for Little Boys at Farmingham; and when 
the time for a summer excursion comes round, instead 





of going to some place which few of them heard before, 
the scholars are all brought to the Homes, and there a | 
Sunday-school festival is held. In this'way they not | 
only have an enjoyable excursion, but they see with | 
their own eyes the ten Homes, each with its thirty boys, | 
its “ father” and its “mother;” and so every scholar | 
comes to feel a personal interest in the work. | 

— At a recent meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association, the Rev. Mr. Easton, who has been mission- 
ary in Persia and the Caucasus, gave an account of the 
present conditions of religious progress in Russia. In 
St. Petersburg are forty-five thousand Germans, and many 





German Sunday-schoola, tegether with three Englisb 


ones in connection with the English churches, The 
work all through Russia is most important at the present 
time ; the evangelical peasants contrast favorably with 
the orthodox, and make much the better class of citi- 
zens. The Greek Church is very liberal, allowing free 
religious discussions, and desiring as adherents only 
those who are such from conviction. There is a great 
religious awakening from which have arisen two evan- 
gelical sects, whose members, even when very ignorant, 
engage heart and soul in Christian work. Accompany- 
ing this movement, there is a great intellectual revival 
and awakening to the study of literature going on among 
the higher classes; and it would seem as if in many 
places the way were now open for the introduction of 
Sunday-schools among the Russian populace, at least 
among the peasants and lower classes. 


—A decennial report of the Sunday-school Association 
of the Presbytery of Cincinnati has just been issued. 
It presents in a tabular form the yearly statistics, for 
ten years, of each school under the direction of the 
Presbytery. These tables not only give the name of the 
school, the timt of its organization, the time and place 
of the weekly meetings, and the name of the pastor, 
but they show in each year the enrollment of teachers, 
their average attendance, the proportion of church-mem- 
bers among them ; also the enrollment of scholars, their 
average attendance, the number of church-members 
among them, the number who joined’the church in each 
particular year, the number of deaths, the scholars in 
Bible classes, in primary classes, and the number of 
those attending the pastor’s preaching. They indicate 
also the current expenses of the Sunday-school, its 
Sunday collections, the objects to which contributions 
were made, the number of volumes in the library, the 
number of children’s papers taken, and the name of 
the superintendent. There is also presented on asingle 
sheet a comparative view of the total figures, in each of 
the details given above, for each year, permitting the 
progress of the ten years to be seen at a glance. This 
is certainly an unusually well-edited report, and one 
which ought to be seen by Sunday-school officials who 
have to draw up similar documents. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Must we establish Reform Clubs for the babies, 
too? A little thirteen-year-old girl was found in Wash- 
ington, so enslaved by her appetite for lager beer that 
it was impossible to trust her alone on the street. 

—A convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Michigan was held at Adrian, May 28-27. 
The reports of the officers showed a large amount of 
work done: 140 Unions were reported, with a member- 
ship of nearly 4,000, and a balance of $200 in the 
treasury. 

—Detroit has had what it calls the “ grandest temper- 
ance meeting ever held in the city.” It was called to 
prevent the invasion of the pleasure ground at Island 
Park by the beer fiends. The petition was signed by 
850 acknowledged beer-drinkers, who said that they 
wanted some place to go, where they cou/d not get the 
“beneficial beverage.” 


—Acting upon the advice of the English Home 
Secretary, who recently said, in effect, that the payment 
of wages on Saturday was in a great measure the cause 
of the increased drinking on Sunday, one English 
employer has changed his pay-day to Thursday. Per- 
haps it would be as well for some firms on this side of 
the water to follow his example. 


—Friends of Sunday closing in England are not 
allowing the grass to grow under their feet. Deputa- 
tions from a large number of counties waited upon the 
Home Secretary, and urged the Government to give them 
facilities for carrying their Sunday Closing Bills. Mr, 
Stevenson, M. P., has presented two petitions in favor 
of this movement, signed by 206,000 women of the 
United Kingdom. 

—July 4 is henceforth to be a temperance holiday, if 
the Good Templars of Los Angeles, California, are to 
have the ordering of the day. They have -called a 
great temperance meeting to be held at Oak Grove, 
near Pasadena, on that date, for the purpose of making 
a new “declaration of independence,”—this time, from 
the power of rum,—and so to do away with “ the humili- 
ating fact that America’s holidays are red-letter days in 
the annals of crime and drunkenhess.” 


GENERAL. 

—A decided advance all along the line at Hampton 
Institute, Virginia, is shown by General Armstrong’s 
last report as presented at the recent anniversary exer- 
cisea =There was an unwonted religious interest, during 
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the school year, both among the Indian 
and the colored students. The average 
attendance for the year has increased to 
510,—a large gain over previous years; 
while the finances of the institution, 
which for a time stood at low ebb, are 
now, in a better state than ever before. 


—It will be remembered that in his last 
report of the work of the Evangelistic 
Committees of Nebraska, Mr. K. A. Bur- 
nell mentioned that “ one of the Nebraska 
workers” had covenanted that “by the 
abounding grace of God, and his own 
spared life,” an evangelistic committee 
would be formed within the next dozen 
years in every state and territory of the 
Union, west of the Mississippi River. Mr. 
Burnell has recently been iaboring in 
Louisiana; and from Straight University, 
New Orleans, an institution for the educa- 
tion of colored students, he sends a report 
of progress. Four of the graduates of that 
college have given themselves up to this 
evangelistic work; and Kansas, Missouri, 
Texas, Arkansas, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona will be visited in June and July. 


yma 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running @ year. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SICK HEADACHE. Dr. FRED HOR- 
NER, Jr., Salem, Va., says: “I know of 
nothing comparable to it to relieve the 
indigestion and so-called sick headache, 
and mental depression incident to certain 
stages of rheumatism.” 


IN ANOTHER COLUMN OF THIS 
week’s issue of The Times appears an advertise. 
‘ment ot The Columbus Buggy Company, with 
several of the many testimonials from parties 
who have received the picture advertised, 
entitled “An Australian Scene.” This 
company claim to have the largest works for 
manufacturing light vehicles in the world, 
and there is no doubt but that the rewards 
they offer will be properly distributed. 











_ SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Baye ¥w uite the style, you know, to use N. 
Jamaica a Sa They all do _ eS 


Linpincot's. Magazine 


FOR JULY, 
NOW READY. 


Is a particularly attractive number, A prominent 
feature of this issue is the publication complete of 

a NEW and Charming Illustrated Story by the 

% DUCH kas," author o those ver popular novels. 

* Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” “ Portia,” etc., entitled 


Moonshine and Marguerites. 


In —— to this the Magazine rene among 
other articles of general interest, 


Alpine Dairies. By 8. H. M. Byreas. Tiustrated, 


saat od Land-Owners and American Competi- 
By ARTHUR GRANVILLE BRADL: 


New be Clubs. By CuaRr.ies BuRR Topp, 


Wemen ty Aaeiee f reece and Rome. By 


Reminiscences of the Gettysburg Battle. By 
A COMPANY OFFICE 


My Life in an Insane yoo By A Puysicran. 
A Geod Fellow. A Story. By Writ, 0. Barss. 


Also a continuation of Mary AGNrEs TINCKER’S 
Serial Story, The Jewel in the suotes, together 
with other SHorT STORIES, PouMS, € 


The Mouthly Gossip contains, among other short 

pers, an interes a4 and timely article on JOHN 
; OWARD Payn», with extracts from his unpubl 
jetters. 











FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
25 cts. percepy. $3.00 per annum. 


> J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
ae ee eee and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








OUND IBRARIES. 
For Sunday Schools; select stock, 
th t dis count. Special offer: 


volumes, ee “yh ~ for $22.25. Ne. 
5, # volumes, 
pe. yt Paar for ser catalogue David G 


i coon “me suite for writing in 
~~ 300 Wheiss.’ sre Ny ‘Atoums. % collection ever 


fasued. 64 cover iy cents: bouna in in cloth, 
ss ayaa Adress, J, 8° OGILVIE & 


1%" Biacony aie 
920 pa 





HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 398) 


FOR JULY 


CONTAINS : 
“The Witch’s Daughter,” 


Frontispiece. From a Picture by F. 8. CouRCH; 


A Famous London Suburb, 
A description of Hampstead Heath. By WILLIam H, 
Ripetne. Illustrated from Drawings by Ropgert 
W. Macwern and E. F. Bkewrnac.; 


Conventional Art, 
By A. F. Oakey. L[lustrated; 


The Romanoffs—tl., 
Russia under Alexander II. By H,. SUTHERLAND 
Epwarkos, Illustrated; 


The Second Generation of Englishmen in 
America, 


Chapter VIII. of T. W. Hieetnson’s American His- 
tory Series. Illustrated; 


Chatterton and his Associates, 
By Joun INoRam. Illustrated; 


Cincinnati, 
By Onive Logan. With Twenty Illustrations; 


Song, 


By Rosxert Brownine. Illustrated; 


A Castle in Spain—til., 


A NEw Nove. Illustrated by ApBry; 


The Declaration of Independence ina 
New Light, 


By WiILu1aM L. STONE; 

The Education of Women, 
By GrorGk CaBRyY EGGLESTON ; 

Political Honors in China, 
By Wone CHIN Foo; 


Short Stories: 
BORN TO GOOD LUCK, by CuarLes READE; 
QUITE PRIVATE, by Mrs. D. H. R. GoopaLE; 
AUNT MARIA AND THE AUTOPHONE; 
Poems 
By F. D. Morice and Jenny P. BIGELow; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
Centennial Monuments.—General John A. Dix.—The 
Society of Decorative Art.—Jones Very.—The Luther 
Memorial year; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

Tuly.—Anecdotes of Jefferson.—A Curious Motive for 
Entering the Cabinet.— Keeping the Fast.—Cheerful 
Advice.—How to Use the Electric Bell.—A Joke 
that wouldn’t Keep.—Anecdote of Bishop Wiley.— 
Discouraging.—Anecdote of John Quincy Adams. 
—Reminiscences of Irving.—Seward’s Little Bell 
(Cc. K. B.).—A Lost Art.—Revised Anecdotes (J.T. 
LANIGAN). 








—_——p—__ 

HARPER'S PERIODICA 

ARPER'S LS. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINAE.......0....ccccee0--0 Per Year $4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY .«......c..0ccrccressosreene sen 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR. . 4.00 
The THREE above publications............ * 10,00 
Any TWO above named 7 7.00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........ — = 1.50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE Qn a 5.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers).............. a - 10.00 


Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60, 8vo, cloth, 4.00. 
Postage free t ali subscribers in the United States or 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Subscription Price, per Year, of 32 Numbers, $10.00, 


a@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nime Cents. 





HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


EED’S WOW TO PEAD. 


A new and standard work en Elo- 
cution. 12mo. 240 pp. postpaid for price, $1.25, 
i. B. GARNER, Publisher, 710 Arch Sireet, Phila, Pa. 
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THE 
cc sa 
SCHOOL UNION 


furnishes a fall line of Lesson Helps and 
Periedicals for Sunday-schools. 
They consist of: 

1. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. Single 
copy, by mail, 60 cents per year ; 2to 4copies, monthly, 
per year, 55 cents; 5 to 9 copies, monthly, per year, 50 
cents; 10 to 19 copies, monthly, per year, 45 cents; 20 
copies or more, monthly, per year, 40 cents. 

2. THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION QUARTERLY. 2 cents per year. 5 
copies and over, 15 ba a each. A class of eight sup- 
plied a the rate of only 30 cents per quarter. 

3. HE AMER a sl Bag |S Ct aed 
uxION PRIMARY QUA RLY. 16 cents 
per year. 4 cents a single a 4 Sage and over, 10 
cents each, per,year. 

4. SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER. A large 
four-page monthly. 

5. PRIMARY LESSON PAPER for the 
younger scholars, with illustrations. 

Price of each of these papers REDUCED to 6 cents a 
fopy per year for 10 or more to one address, or one- 
half cent per copy per month. 

REVIEW PAPERS, 

6. QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. % 
cents per quarter, or $1.00 a year. 

7. SUPERINTENDENT’S REVIEW PA- 
PER. 8 cents a year. 

a on HOLARS’ and TEACHERS’ REVIEW 

ER. Ten copies and over, 3cents each per year. 
PICTORIAL PAPERS, 


9. THESUNDAY HOUR. Single copy monthly, 
2 cents a year. Ten Or more copies, 9 cents each per 
year, or 244 cents per quarter. 


10. ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF 
Brows EDGE, The same price as “ The Sunday 

ou 

11. TRUTH IN LIFE, The same price as “ The 
Sunday Hour.’ 


12. THE YOUTH’S WORLD (monthly). Sin- 
gle copies, monthly, 25 cents a year. Five copies or 
more, 12 cents each a year. 


When these four papers are taken together in sets 
of ten or more of each, they are furnished at less rates 
than the above. 


One copy of each of these four papers month- 
ly te one address, 75 cents per annum. 


13. THE PICTURE WORLD for little people, 
2% centsayear. 5 copies or more, 20 cents each a year’ 


When taken with the other four pictorial papers in 
quantities it is furnished at less rates, 


One copy of each of these five papers month- 
ly to one address, one dollar per annum, 


nen d five we pistewind Papers, with nthe Sunday 
rid, may be had for $1. 


bee we ho inde these papers, fre ns eee 
ility and ” 


The American 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 

















for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
THE RESURRECTION. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
CONSECRATION, 
PRAYER, 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
PRAISE GOD. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
THE CREATION. 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestput St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


NIGHTS IN} A BAR-ROOM. 


erance book, com- 
idee nat preg for or ek (lowest price ever 
sold), with 29 extra os (to give away) free 
with each, all ; all in cheap form, but 
juat as for the reading. Sold 






Mould of Doctrine. 


BY 
J. B. THOMAS, D.D., 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church in Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PRICE, - - - - - 90 CENTS, 

The author maintains, with great force and clear- 
ness, that the question of baptism is not a question as to 
“afew drops of water more or less,” but one of deeper 
significance and more vital importance. “ Baptism is 
the Mould of Doctrine;” it was designed, to set forth 
in symbol the resurrection of the Lord, the new birth, 
and subjection of the whole life as the central idea of 
Christianity; and is admirably adapted to bear per- 
petual testimony to all of those primary and essential 
truths of Christianity. 

To preserve the form intact is therefore the only 
way toupreserve the doctrine. To cast away the origi- 
nally appointed form of the ordinance, and to substi- 
tute something else, is to break the mould and defeat 
its specific purpose. 

The author has scrupulously avoided the citation of 
Baptist authorities, which might be regarded as biased; 
constructing his argument wholly upon the interpre- 
tations and comments of the leading scholars of the 
various non-Baptist denominations. The work is 
therefore the better entitled to the candid considera- 
tion of Christians of every name. Address 


American Baptist Publication Society, 


14:20 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
256 Washington St.,and 10 Tremont rk Boston; 
9 Mur si Fo ey teied Yor Ki 
1 ash Avenue, 
1109 Olive Street's St i Louis. 


HOW TO COLLECT 


FUNDS FOR A LIBRARY. 


Send for our 7 Collector. Sam 
GOODENOUGH and WOGT. LOM, 
122 ey Street, New 


S(ENACHERS’ LIBRARY. sw 'tucine 


(™~ Bible Dictionary, Commentary, Compendium 
ate of Terching, etc., etc.; small, but very read- 
4 able print; wire- sewed, in postal card covers. | 
: Paap similar to books which, in ordinary 
, cost Tic. to $1.50 each. The ten books 
DAV m1). 6. © St 46 Adams St.. Chicage. 





York. 









for $1 50. ennai 


DELIGHTFUL SONCS 
For Sunday-schools. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 
830 per 100; 35 Cents by Mail. 
FOR PRAYER MEETINGS 
GOSPEL HYMNS CONSOLIDATED, 


426 Songs. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, in One Volume. 
MUSIC ED’N, B’ ‘ds, * $20 per. 100; 4 cts. ea. by Mail. 


WoRDS ONLY, 
lull Catalogues sent on request, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


HOLY VOICES 


Rev. EB. 8. Lorenz and Rev. L. Baltzell. 
The Latest Singing-Book for Sabbath-achdols and 








Social Worship. Send for Sample Pages, Examine 
before buying any other new ee i RICE: Single 
vopy, 36 cts. Per dozen, by express, $3.60, express 


charges unpaid; by mail, $4.00. yon all pte ~ to 
Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 





For Church and Sunday School. 


Gospel Praise Book 


By ASA HULL 
Works like a charm in either place and is the only 
Music Book that can be successfully used in both. 
It has 290 of the best hymns in the English language, 
and a tune for every hymn. About one-half is 
made up of the cream of the Old Standard hymns and 
tunes, and the balance is new, 


Fresh and Sparkling! 


Sold at the regular price of such books. containing 
about one-third as much, or, in other words, it is a 


$60 Book, Selling for $30. 

Specimen Copy Post-paid, 40 Cents. 
Address ASA HULL, 

240 FOURTH AVE, _ _NEW YORK, N, Ys 


LESSON HELPS 


for Teachers and Scholars, in Five 
Grades (the only complete series for 
both), make lesson study a success, Lea- 
Sle son songs, with patent ald and new tune 
« combination, to sing at sight; save 
song books—more impressive and 
instructive. Samples free. DAVID 
C. COOK, 46 Adams St., , Chicage, 























2985 
6245 | 202 H 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutively on gummed paper and sold in 
even hundreds, viz, : Size ‘' 285,”’ per 100, 20c. ; Size ‘*252,"" 


per 100, 10e. ; ‘ ‘eas, 8e. 
4s Paltabete, Se. : ; 1H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 








Letters size ‘ 
Send for full tist and free samples. 


P. F. Van NM EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


180 § ee Baits, 





oy ey ae 
ier Poon s 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
supplied with positions in all grades 
Tf Satnentiona wor Send stam aed — 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, Times B 


furnished teachers, A one fiom 

and copy of our “s Pool Journal,” 
sent for postage. Address, National School 8 
ply Burean, §5 Fifth Av., Chicago, Il. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 4 Sot, at 4035 Chestnut St., 

West Philadelphia. For gireulas address the Prin., 
M ass. 


J. A. BOGARDUB. 
CUSHING ACADEMY first-class Colt 


Ashburnham, 
paratory and English School for both sexes. Hex 
pennes $150 to $225a year. Ninth year begins Sept. 5. 
end for acatalogue. JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Fou.xess 
women, Observatory, laboratories, and art _gallery. 
Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition, $175 a year. 
Address MISS WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, 1 Mass. 


Wells none e for Parts Ladies, 


i URORA yey r4 L. 
F TE COURSE. 
= he we os" EGTA begins Sept. en 1563. 
for catalogue. E.S. FRISBEE D.D. Pres 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

4 ~ Eighty-first Year commences Se 

For circulars apply to Miss ANNIE E. 
Principal, Bradford, Mass. 

















7 4, 1883. 
OHNSON 


Western Female > Seminary, 


OXFORD, Ohio. Mr. Horyvoxn Puan. 
The 29th year will commence September 5, 1883. 
Board, tuition, ele hts, $170 SOD Send for 
catalogue to MISS LEN ODY, Prin. 


13 LIVENGaTON 1 AVENUE, 
Brunswick, N. J. 


THE MISSES. ‘ANABLE’S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will open September 12th. 


= a ae 
f AN A MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
WARREN, OHIO. 
An institution devoted exclusively to the stud = 
Music. Gives instructions in all Departments of 
sic, with a thorough and opematic course of 
study, and a Faculty of the hest excellence and 
efficiency. Founded in 1869. Fall term opens Septem- 
ber3. Send for Catalogue, 


BURRITT COLLEGE 


Spencer, Tennessee. 














Eleven miles from Rock Island, present terminus of | 


M. & M. R.R. Good hackline. On the top of Cumber- 

mountain. Location a healthful, Free 
from epidemics. Board and tuition low. Course 
comple’ For particulars address 


Professor W. H. SUTTON, Sec. 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (near Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 


Attention is called to the newly created prizes of 
and for the best and second best Entrance 

xaminations for the Freshman Year, Classical 
Course, These will occur in June and Sagteusbe,. 

Ap) ayo - admission for September, 1 
should be m: m, as over twenty were ones 
away Small for want of room. Some useful features 
will be ‘added to our method of work next year. 
Catalogne free. In sending, please mention this 
suiiieiiom: Regular expense, $400. 
WC. BRAGDON, Principal. — 
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Our - Spring: style 
and - price - book «* 
lells-how-lo-order # 
Clothin$-Shirts-or 
Furnishin$-Goods. 
Al: postal - request 
will - Sef - if. 

fe Wanamaker 


a2do Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE} 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dicti onary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 

A Magee edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pases printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 
Royal bro. cloth, This is the 

of C ruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. Young’s 
— recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 


Sent to any part of the United ipiaten, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.7 
Punchnahne Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


enuine and entire 


It contains every word of Chambers’ 


afford to let this opportunity pass. 





The 


families, 


Library of 


Price, per set of 15 volumes, cloth, 
We will send the entire set for 


A CHANCE TO OBTAIN A RELIABLE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 
The Library of Universal Knowledge. 


Encyclopedia, with half as many titles added on | 
American subjects, all under our alphabetical arrangement. 


$25.00 


The library contains more matter, is brought up to a later date, than any other encyclope- 
dia, is easy to handle and hold, being of a convenient size (93x62 inches), the type is large an 
clear, and the paper and binding handsome and durable. 

The work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim reprint of Chambers’ (with American 
additions), the great merit of which is universally acknowledged. 

Univetsal Knowledge is especially adapted for the wants of American 
It is a companion that answers every question and asks none. 


Each volume contains 


| nearly a thousand pages, which shows that the information contained therein is presented with 





H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


“A Model Superintendent.” 
it. 
From The New York Tribune. 


“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a Valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.’ 

From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“ A most valuable book. It is réplete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. 
plain, practical, and abounds in ‘good common sense— 
a most valuable ac quisition in teaching the young. 


From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characte ristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... , Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 
From Our Bible’ Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren). 

“Ttis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superinte ndent ac tually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 
| every page with va uable suggestion to superinten- 
| dents and teachers,” 





Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


sufficient fullness, at the same time suecinctly and with accuracy. 


Forwarded by Express on Receipt of $15.00. 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 
802 Chestnut Sty Philadelphia. 








“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 


| common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
| endowe 


It is | 


} 


From The dealt Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no persomin any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find prec: epts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 


| the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
| tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause. 


| inwardly digest it, the effect could not 


From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end story is one that will be of great service. 
and itis iikely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 

From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
library, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
of being es- 


| pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadeiphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 


| phy of v alue to all aspiring Sunday -school workers, and 


indeed to all Christian men. 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, aes. Pa. 






42 MUSICAL WONDER HEADQUARTERS, 
23 McT AMMANY 
33 

ie with Mnf si, iene loan 


| aliustcuted Magic Lanteru Cutaugur, ov pp. an 


| ture and Photo, 10 cents. 


| Toa 




















The use of Ridge’s Food produces good healthy flesh, 
not a puffy, flabby skin, but plenty of boneand muscle. 
Thec 
| one turns readily from all 
| plete satisfaction in this, the 
| milk. Donot letyourc nildren grow up weak and puny, 
| when Ridge’s Food can be obtained at so small cost. 





Bissell M’f'g Co., 20 ) Vesey St., - N. Y. 








SE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leafict form at 75 cents per 
hundred, No cexten charge for postage. 


A cellent pay. 
and expenses, 


Salesmen Wanted. {2 'seil nursery’ stock, 


CHAS, W. STUART, Newark, Wayne Co., New York. 


st substitute for mother’s | 


; 





Aildiikesit, and, as to nature’ ’ssupply,sothe little | 
nlay things, and finds com- | 


| Be. v Curler. ree 
GENTS WA NTED for the Robbins Washer. Ex- | 


‘ cular and terms to 








for our new - Religious ‘book, 


AGENTS WANTED the greatest success of the 


year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS Wanted ™; rated ta 


for handsome illustrated shai. 
works of character; great varie 7, BOOKS & Bibles 
low in price; selling as! 3 eae irenyetnerd: 


y, Garretson ry o., 66 N. Fourth St., 





Liberal terms. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE WANT 100 nr BOOK AGENTS 
sein popes: 8 & Gen, rah cen, SRERMAIS TN a New poor 










‘OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman, Superb Illustrations, This 
great work —_ subseribed for by ' res't Arthur, Gen. Grant, 
and hundreds of eminent men, and is indorsed as the most 
Valuable and Thrilling book ever written. It Sells like es 
and is the dest enema pee | ever offered to alivree 


Send for Circulars. pre an S men Plate, e 

toA. D. WonRTHINGT 2 Conk co., 

AGENTS WANTED Prt THE 
HISTORY .::. U.S. 
BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 

It contains over 300 fine portraits and engravings of 
battles and other historical scenes, and is the mostcom- 
pee te and valuable history ever published. It is sold 

xy subscription only, and Agents are wanted in every 
county. Send fore ireulars and extra terms to Agents. 


Addre 88, 
N ATIONAL Pu BLISHING Co, 


WANTED! 
DA WwW the 


Hartford, 





, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OL PEIN 


GREAT FUTURE. 


The A Ww mronaly y endorsed, and now on the 


TOP SUCC iss. Great authors. among 
| ely vAV HOE st Mimasom, Foster Bera, 
' Hurst and Foss, Joseph Coo mage, Dr. 


Currie, Dr. March, Dr. McC vier he Dr. Fowler, 

and others, on Grand § ubjects, make 

One agent 1025, another 555. See 
ance Results reported Last’ Month: 39 in 644 

) 8, 26 in 36 calls, 60 in one township, oF in 20 day: s, 

63. first 18 days, 16 in 3evenings, 24 in 21 hours, 81 in 

18 days, 31 first week, 55 aret 2w hae Send for cir- 

agents. W. ZIEGLER & 

CU.; 915 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


$15.00. 


This is, indeed, a whole library in itself, and if you care anything for books, you cannot | 





NGO 


op REWARDS, 


We will pay $25.00 in Gold to the person, onding 
us the largest list of words which can be spelled 
using any of the fifteen letters found in the wo 
“COLUMBUS BUGGY CO.,” which a r upon 
our mammoth picture, An Australian Scene,” 

For the second largest list, $15.00 in Gold. 

For the third largest list, $10.00 in Gold, 

The contest will close August 1, 1883. Ifa tie occurs 
in the lists which entitles the senders to any one of the 
| three rewards, that reward will be Ss alg 

The Australian Scene is in colors [size 
inches—nearly 2)4 feet wide, and over 3 feet Geeta mew! 
shows the manner of trav eling in that country with 
Ostriches asa motor. Those who compete for these 
rewards must send us thirty cents in silver or stam) 
when this picture will be sent by mail, neatly pac’ 
inastrong tube. This isalow price tor the picture, 
but as wherever it goes it will be a constant advertise- 
ment of the Columbus Buggy Co., it is desired that a 
wide circulation shall be given it. 








We submit a fe oy the many testimonials 
received from parties to whom the pic- 
ture has been mailed. 


DEAR Srrs: T received your magnificent engraving 
to-day, Traveling in Australia, for which accept my 
heartfelt thanks. I would be loath to taketwo dollars 
for it. Gentlemen, wishing you all the success your 
enterprise entitles you to, remain, 

Yours to command, A. I. OSTRANDER. 
Bamberg, 8. C., April 14, 1883. 





Gents: The picture was received yeste 


think it is quite a nice one and well worth i aiiie it m3 


us. We are thankful to have a chance to obtain so 
good a picture for so little. Many thanks. 
Middleburg, O., Nov. 22, 1882. Mrs. G. C. F. 


Gents: Picture came all right and was worth the 
money. HENRY A. LAVELY. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 25, 1882. 





Lithograph received, and posted up in a good position 
in my office, where it aitracts much h ~ 23 ae a 
it is worthy. BERT. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov, 21, 1882. 

DEAR Srr: I received my victure last night, ~~ Rg 
very much pleased with it. Yours very respectfull 

Parish, N. Y., Nov. 23, 1882. EDWIN OGSBER 





Sirs: I received you very much welcome litho- 
graph. I am pleased with it very oo Many 
thanks. I am as ever, P. eISIG.” 

Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1882. 





CoLtumBuUs Buaey Co. 
DEAR Strs: I acknowledge yours to-day, an very 
much pleased with it, remain yours, @ 
Peekskill, N. Y., Nov. 23,1882. JAMES GORDON, 


Ostrich lithograph received this day O K. Am in- 
tensely pleased with it. All a it. 
Yours, ete., . B. SHERRIL. 
Pike, N. Y., Nov. 22, iss2. 








Your favor is received. Iam very "publicly seen. 
with it, and will place it where we can be pebik seen. 
Yours truly 
Darien, Conn., Nov. 23, } 





ConuMBus Bueey Co, 

DEAR Sirs: I take this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of your lithograph, for which allow me 
to return my sincere thanks. I think it very beanti- 
ful, ete. CHARLES A. HUEY. 

Franklin, Pa., Nov. 26, 1882. 


GrEnTs: I have received the ithograge. and “ix it 
very nice ——_ — have ee Please 
accept my thanks. ery respect y 

SOHN &. BOWEN, 


Adamsville, Mass., Nov. 24, 1882. 


CoLtumMaBus Buaey Co.: received 
picture; py family thinks it is splendid. 
obliged for the beautiful scene. I shall remember 
your firm hereafter, my do you ~ the good I can. 
Pomona, Kau., Nov. 25, 1882, .M. YARHAM. 


The lithograph was received in good order; was 
much pleased with it. The children are delighted 
with the novel team. Will speak a good word for 
your buggies. Yours, etc., 

Mrs. MARY E. CLARK, 

Macon City, Mo., Nov. 30, 1882. 








our beaftitiful 
Tam much 





When writing for the picture and sending your list 
of words ask for 


Circular of Pope: Riding 





AUTOMATIC SPRING 
SIDE-BAR ROAD WAGON. 


je These Springs “ automatically ’” apsusT 
THEMSELVES to the WEIGHT IMPOSED. 

je They have the sort flexible motion of a 
long spring, and weigh one-third less, 

jee They are the LIGHTEST flexion springs, to 
their CARRYING capacity, ever produced 
for SIDE-BAR wagons. See list of weight 
and capacity in Cireular. 
They are manufactured from the finest 
crucible steel. 


ADDRESS, 


COLUMBUS BUGGY CO, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Ny Sictly First-Class Buggies Only, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
806 Wainut Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


68 West Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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L P U BLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. "elit Cc) ELS WORTH REPEATING. 
remsorsuncnrron,| | CoLaCo Eas aes 
en Cebleelaneaneas SM y LADIES iS) ’ — ’ PS, ETC., [From the Spanish by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.] 
“  §to 0 coples...... 







W to Soses... — 
BD) COPIES OF MOTE. .....0..c.ccecrergeererereneesserencneneieee 1 

The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date recetve a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt, The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the 
subscriber £0 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
wap that he has received tt. The papers for a club will 

be stopped at once on the € ae ation of the club subscrip- 
tion, untess a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
ar at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
fame rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
original ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 

he time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for ° clab, whether going in a package 
to one wi dress, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, = be 5 discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscriptio 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
Serato wasn they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
soo capt Sunday in the xa ar, 
00 copies, onemonth.. audenbesvocvssoncswansiese wel 60 
i aon BR I DO sccincctes svospetctosdoecipsdesbipetanb essessneses 
an 100 copies at same rate. Orders not ton 
fork iess than one calendar month. 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
pictures, , appropriate music, etc., etc. 
(00 copies, one year (four quarters) 7 --§%5.00 
Single copy, one year (four quarters). inv 
100 copies, three months (one aay 
Under 10 copies, three months, each.. 








THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring 
written aaewers to questions on the lesson, 
100 copi es one MNONEN......0. cceeresrerees 80c. 
ear.. 


9.60, 
Less than 100 copies at same rate, Urders not taken 
for less than one calendar month, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Measrs. Hodder and Stoughton,27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send the Americar Sunday Schoo 
Tim t free, for a year, to any address {n Great 


Britain. for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold a An yo cnaipes newsdealers, price twopence, 
as wil Quarterly, price fourpence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
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SEWINC MACH NE 


ADDRESS INECO. 
WHITE SEW! WING NfacHINE 0 








TRAVELING, RIDING, WALKING, OR FOR DRESS. 
JERSEY CLOTGS in light weights for suits. 


Garnet, Cardinal, Leather, etc. 

STOC K INETTS i in the same colors to match the suits only a trifle heavier for 
Coats, Jackets, Ulsters, etc. 

WHITE SERGES, WHITE JERSEY CLOTHS, WHITE FLAN- 
NELS for warm weather suits. 

GREY MIXED and REPELLANT CLOTHS for steamer and travel- 
ing suits. 

' HANDSOME CLOTHS IN PLAIN BRIGHT COLORS, NEAT 

CHECKS and PLAIDS, for Children’s Seaside and Mountain Suits. 

DRAB KERSEYS for Gents’ and Ladies’ driving coats. 

LINENS in great variety for C hildren’s suits. 

Orders by Mait receive immediate attention, and are never allowed to lay over night. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., 


LARGEST STOCK OF WOOLENS, 
MARKET AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


et THERE MUST BE A WINDOW, 
ee cena eer sonar me 
DOOR, TRANSOM, SCREEN OR PARTITION | 


. —S 
. es i t id PT Ats \ CEs \s 
°. In your residence, store, or office, the common glass of | 
which would be charmingly beantified by the easy (tempo- 
rary or permanent) application of our brilliant and durable 


STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 13, 1882. 
oe Lam Smith, Esq. : Our windowsare very mych admired. 
deacon, of another church, who contributed to our 

oat ing tund, took, us severely to task for being so extrava- 
gant. He thought “ a poor, struggling, mission church might 

et along without stained glass windows.” When we told 
fim it was only a Substitute for Stained Glass, and stated = 
cost, he offe an apology, and commended ee Ee gpod jud 
ment. Rev. E. A. H 

West Point, [owe Te 5, 1882.—It just sells like “* Hot 
Biscuit.” Everybody li The most prominent business 
man of the town codarea Ms was the grandest invention of 
the age. WALLJASPER,. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Feb. 20, 1882. —Your decoration on our 
church windows looks better and better as time goes on. The 
congregation is much pleased with it. Rev. J.M. LUCEY. 

Very many churches have been decorated by the 
Sunday-school classes, each contributing the cost 
of decorating a window. 

Circulars free, or circulars and samples 10 cents. 

Address the sole licensee, 


L. LUM SMITH, 
Journalists Drawer, B. 130, Philadelphia, Pa. 


nervous and organic centres, 


Colors Black, Green, Blue, Brown, 
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Ck. ety Paatas : “We have the See Base tnequlvoeal 
persons 0 

as dor ee Saheran doen Ghemeer, "The cases which 2 ee ob. 


more like miracles than 
~ my ete = ne oe doubt as to the genuine- 


oe ie Sue ese 
ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION ARKEY & PALEN, 


TOILET LUXURY, |fetencmeus zs 


ASK YOUR COWGILL’S EMERGENCY 
WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ BAR SOAP 


UGGIST for 
Oriana ata tet manlit . Itsabdsolute purity and 
remarkable Emollient Pits 
thousands asa 











33 carefully selected remedies, Sudden ills are pos- 
have led to its use b 


sible to all. Ought to be in every home and baggage. 
FAMILY TOLLET SOAP. 


COWGILL & SON, Pharmacists, Dover, Delaware, 
Multitudes ‘whe have tried the most ex 


Bo ¥ that aby Fatty t 9 
a none ave ven m suc 

pone esatis: ston. Forthe bath & nursery, it is far 
Superior to “ Castile,” I nothing is purer, sweeter 


or more 
TOOTH SOAP. 


We will mail asampleto any reader ot this paper, on 
rooetas of 0. Se: stamp, apd a cake of Genuine Y cr) 
ap 


J. B. WILLIAMS & CO., 
LASTONBURY, CONN. 


SAWYER’ § CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Used by nearly oreny funily bs New 
England, oe by all first-class ndries, | - 
because it never spots eS clothes. 

brilliant azurine ti 


nt unequalled. 
tt gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 
Cottons, and sone? bright, clear tint to 
old or yellowed cloth. e 


Call for SAWYER'’S Red Top Box, 

. TAKE NO OTHER. 

SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 

DON’T BE SKEPTICAL, REASON TEACHES 
AND EXPERIENCE CONFIRMS THAT TAR- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT IS AN 
INVALUABLE REMEDY FOR DISORDERS OF 
THE STOMACH, LIVER AND BOWELS, A TEA- 
SPOONFUL IN A GLASS OF WATER EVERY 
MORNING, BEFORE EATING, IS NOT ONLY 
EXTREMELY BENEFICIAL, BUT A PROTEC- 
TION AGAINST DISEASE WHICH NO ONE 
OUGHT TO DISREGARD. FOR SALE BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 



















(OLD Hanowe sap IRON 


THE Pawny Was “BLuz. 


’ BARLOW’S o vie DA og } 
INDIGO BLUE 233 N. Ath oe Phila., | 


STREET LAMPS, 


Our New Self-extinguisher gives 20 per cent. more 
light than any Gasoline, Naphtha or Chimneyless 
Burner yet made, and at one-sixth the cost of Gas. 
Send for illustrated circular. 

ALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Boston Massachusetts, 


ADVANTAGES| 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 











KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 


A SLAVE MANTELS E 


Of the latest and moat beauti § designe, one he MILLE 
tne Work oa hand or mae ae —_ T- 
S tne Thee 10 ying es 


avenue, , L211 and 1213 } math Garden Street, Phil's 
Send for Outalogue and Price Liat, 








*SIQ0 Library for $6, 


96.75 buys a library of 100 volumes of choic- 
est $1 to $1.50 Sunday-school books, sent 
=" postpaid. 50 books for §3.50, Books all cat- 
alogued and number 1, pat up in pamphict 
form, wire stitched, :.cht and flexible—will 
outlast moct expensive. Over three miilion already sold. One 
phen son SO seventy books now aed ees The whole lot for $11.43. 


and library exchan. lve, 
Davie O. OO COOK, Pablichen 8 Adaane snes = 4 Shicage” 


DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 

BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 

THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 















FOR SALE BY THE 


HARDWARE TRADE 














Lord, what am I, that with unceasing care, 
Thou didst seek after me, that thou didst 
* wait, 
Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 
And pass the gloomy nights of winter there ? 

O strange delusion! that I did not greet 

| a approach, and O! to heaven how 

| ost, 

| If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost 
oon the bleeding wounds upon thy 

eet 

How oft my guardian angel gently eried 
“Soul, from thy casement look, and thou 
shalt see 
How he persists to knock and wait for thee!” 

And O! how often to that voice of sorrow, 
“To-morrow we will open,” I replied. 

And when the morrow came, I answered still, 
“ To-morrow.’ 








| CHRIST’S CARE OF THE BODY. 


| {From Dr. Blaikie’s My Body.] 


How beautiful in this, as in every other 
aspect, is the example of our blessed Lord ! 
| He, too, was impressed by the fact—“ A 
| body hast thou prepared for me.” His 
| body was God’s handiwork, and prepared 
by God for Him. It was therefore sacred 
in Christ’s eyes. He would protect it as 
far as possible from hurt and harm; would 
strive to keep it pure, clean, wholesome ; 
clean physically and clean morall ; and 
to use it, and every part of it, in the ser- 
vice of God and man. How ready would 
his hands ever be for all useful labor 
and lowly service! Under what perfect 
control would those members be kept: 
whose irregularities or excesses in ill- 
trained men and women give rise to so 
much guilt and misery! ) ie clean and 
holy was his tongue—never polluted by 
one evil word! And his whole demeanor 
—so calm and self-possessed, so benign 
and loving, so patient, humble, yet majes- 
tic—what witness it bore to the spotless 
soul within! 

If men and women but felt, like Christ, 
that their bodies are God’s workmanship 
and God’s property, how differently they 
would often treat them! How careful 
they would be against pampering and 
gorging the flesh with faxanslntin fare ! 
Against decking it out in extravagant 
dress, as if God had made it merely for 
men to gaze at’ and admire! Against 
defiling it with polluting pleasure, thus 
rolling God’s property in t the mire! What 
a rebuke the very thought of Christ’s 
body would bring to such—so pure, so 
fresh, so holy, so like the flesh of a little 
child! 

And yet, while Christ thus honored his 
body, he was ready to give it up to every 
indignity, to suffering, and even to a 
horrid death. The care of it was a duty, 
but not the highest duty. The body was 
sacred, but there were things more sacred 
than it. There were interests for the sake 
of which the body was to be held of no 
account whatever. Comely and fair were 
the bodies of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego ; they certainly had learned to 
honor them as the workmanship and 
property of the Most High ; yet the burn- 
ing fiery furnace was not to be feared 
when fidelity to God’s claims exposed 
them to that ordeal of fire. And with all 
our Lord’s care for his body, the time 
came when it had to be given up, to be 
buffeted and spat upon, torn by the lash, 
lacerated by the thorns, pierced by the 
nails, and gashed by the soldier’s spear. 

due care of the body must be 
tempered by a holy carelessness of the 
body. The physician that ‘breathes 
infected air, the nurse that dresses a 
putrid sore, the missionary that braves 
the humors of savages, have need to 
combine this holy care and carelessness. 
Where higher duties come in, the body 
must be utterly disregarded. Is this too 
great a hardship? Surely not for the 
disciple of Christ. As he was, so are we 
in the world. “ The disciple is not above 
his master, nor the servant above his 
Lord. ¥: 


~ tue LUN MINOUS m MATCH- SAFE. 


When all is dark 





darkest night without « light. cau 
teed never to lese their ‘~ quali- 
ties, Made of metal, jsomely orne- 
et eae in a neat box. 
poonnld 3@ Centa, in Stamps, or 
for full a ey Male and Female 
Agents wanted in all parts of U. 8. 
AYRES & WILLIAMSON, Sole Mfrs., 
Office; 1604 North 12th Street, 





In ordering goods, or in in making inquiry “concerning 
anything advertised in you will oblige the 
Salas sneet as well as the aver Soig Oot you 


raw the advertisement in The 
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Ss. S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 





FREE SAMPLE 





or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 









CHURCH FURNITURE. 


This set, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
full line sent by mail, free, if applied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL St., Boston, Mass.,.U. 8. A. 





Catalogues sent. 
2 
= 





ARTISTIC 
SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Send to J. & R. LAMB 
59 Carmine Street, New York, 
FOR HAND BOOK. 
V3 Hayward’sct oo amunion wine, unfermented. Price’ 
Hayward, Ashby, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bet }s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire —— etc, FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinaati. O. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & C6,, WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 









































= tenant nm lots of ten or 
One 


a 
more. size of psoas cedeory. se 
per 


weekl: per year; one primary weekly at 
DAY b's «. O08K, » 46 Adame Adump cite, Sate Chicago. 











CRACKERS 


i AND MILK 


A Delightful Supper Dish for Young and Old. 


We state what is the fact that for 


CRACKERS AND MILK 


No Biscuit is so good as 


“LACKAWANNA 
EXIRA SODA’ 


It is well-baked, very light, tender, and fine fla- 
vored. It soaks quickly and does not get doughy 
when saturated with milk, hot water or soups. 


YOUR GROCER WILL GET IT FOR 
YOU IF YOU ASK HIM. 


THE WESTON MILL CO. 


BISCUIT BAKERS, 


ccaaamnE une 
, NO WAST E. 


b ANI RKEE S NO TROUBLE. 


O-O-O-O- OO OOO O-0-0-0-6- | ALWAYS 
a _ READY. 
A GOooD 
SALAD 

ASSURED. 








WHOLESOME, 
NUTRITIOUS. 


The most ditatenennd tek and the most A at) mayonaise 
TOMA 


for all kinds of SA LADS. OES, 
CABBAGE, CO ) MEATS. RISE Rte. ever 
sold. E.R. DURKEE & cd. New York. 


on the line of the 2 
tod WISCONSIN CENTRAL RB. RB, 
Full particulars 
CHARLES L..COLBY nN D S 


Land Commiss’n 
) 2aIN WisCONSIN. 
i 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


H. McVicar, 





| $144.75 


Rev. W. Randolph, Rev. B. M. Pa 





ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 
Rev. D. Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 
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MIDSUMMER OFFER!! 


If you are in need of a Cabinet Organ for your residence at soy 

Long ypranchh Newport, Delaware Water Gap, or at your cott ne f 

Iask to submit briefly a few facts in regard to Beatty's fine BS 

are now being manufactured in Walnut, Ash, Kbonized, or Mahogany 
, beautiful Illuminated Pipe Tops, suitable for any 

I beg to call your particular attention to the following 
advertisement, and earnestly request th 
will order this beautiful Cabinet Organ immediately for their summer homes. 
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at many readers of this newspaper 


10 Full Sets of Golden Tongue Reeds. 
Regular Price $144.75 without Bench, Book and Music, 


Offered now as a Midsummer Offer in order to introduce it everywhere 
For Onl $75 00 Including the Bench, 
y eww, «§=6Book, and Musio. 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE ORCAN. 
The a? —— = doubt the most popular Cabinet Organ ever placed upon the 
shipped to all parts of the c Wilized world, ‘The factory is 


supp’ See emand, working nights by 
Pea are about to a 


119 working days 6,434 were caavutnstared and 

8 taxed to its utmost capacity to 

Edison’s Electric ight to fill orders prompt- 

a Cabinet Organ orto buy one as an investment 

ourself of the special limited offer as below. (Be surc te 
and 27, see ow.) 


. are — FULL bom OF GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS built upon an entirely new 


and scientific plan, producing — equal Me an 0! 
of other makes. The Reeds are 


ist. Set. © 
2d. 


Base Reeds, 
Special attention is ‘called tothe number of sto 
above 10 sets Goiden To: 
mbinations are produced, 
THE ORDINARY SIMPLER MAKES WHICH Peopuus oer ONE MUSICAL Er FKOUT, 


38 Diapason, 8 ft. tone, 17 VOIX CELESTE, 8 ft.tone 
ZSTOPS.as follows, : Disney tH ie. tonels Vicker tie tone 


Bficiodis. © 8 ft. tone. 
jodia, 
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Case only 


: to take the di 

any climate; handsome 

> withAra’ 
VERY HAN 


= and SOUNDING BOAR 
HE 


& THE ABOVE STYLE oF CAs 


NOTICE. fro rers notion Nicthon of this Inatetinent aro_of the bert quality, and are arn 


visit 


PrIT'r’ PIPE abr case: eo MEETS ALL 
$S.| Excursion, $2.85. 





The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784. 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH. ¢ PHILADELPHIA, 


JANDRETH 


VIOL DI GAMBA’ . fe tone. 16 C larionet, 8 ror 
Latest Improvements: = MEZZO KNEE SWELL. 


Gompass or Regulator, eee 
ment, same as & compass to the 
shown under the lamp on side of case.) 
Black Walnut (if preferred Ash or Eboniz 
$15.00 extra. A. iat, 78 L4 ine. Depth, 24 ins., Len: 
to take the Fre ordise: Thoroughiy, seas 
or 

bbed Arnish fini lish; carved and ornamen 

ue Gestgne |! rin gold. ait 1p BUILT ND TO LAST NOT i FOR SHOW. THE CASEIS 


ME. 
lows, Steel 5 rings, Nickel Plated 


= in the United States and Canada 


aime person who will call at Bea 


toselect the Organ in person. 
‘oe Se Midsummer 


hristopher st. at or Ferries) at 7:30, 9 A. M., 1,3: 


costing ond times its value 
= R Board, as follows: 
aos Sweet Vol 





stops used in 
© Reeds and ap following. 
TH iUs HIS O 


rte awe 
MAKING GAD Mk CUAL TO 14 TOM "ORGANS OF OF 





10 Grand Expressione 8 ft. 19 Vox Jubilante, 8 & 4 ft. 
ll French Horn,8 ft. tone, 
12 Harp A®olian. 


‘or 
14 Echo, 8 ft. tone, 2 Grand Organ St 
15 Duiciana, 8 rt tone. t Knee - 


matic Valve Stop. 


2, Withtied the ABNOSFATIC EX PRESSION 
the amount of pi 
ship a ance Pm new improvement to the Sts tke Renae Uaeeen (Bee cul 


Case is built from handsome So 


). In Sot Seeth aint 
oak 


ose 7 Man , enemys 80 as 
kiln dried; will stand the test 
Pocket for Music, Treble (3) U t Bel- 
ial Plates, BEATTY’S PATENT 08 
ay CATALOGUE PRICE OF THE BEETHOVEN, 
18 @1.44.75 without Bench, Book and Music, 


that sell to ih other organ 
aioe and Canada, THERE SNE NONE BETTER MADE. 
A OME. 

9s Organ Wi New 


orks, Washington, 
ve Dollars ($5) will be deducted from 
rice of only $75, for traveling expenses. FREE 

INS. Leave 3 New York City, foot Barclay st. or 
, or 7 P. M Pe 
Washington, — two + 





PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 
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us & Postal Card 
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Just issued. Sent free 
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( seat RUSSELL. & CO.,. Massillon 6 Ohio. 
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ww MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188t 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; REBATE FOR IMPROVE+ 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS, 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
HERMANN TROTT, Gen. LAND Act. 
St. Paut, Minn. 





TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 





Easiest > 


a made. 
Rides as easy 


with one per- 
son a8 with two. heSprin 

lengthen and shorten al cording to the wa night 
they carry. Equally well adapted t rough country 
roads and fine trives of cities, Manufactured and 
sold by all the leading Carriage Buildersand Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN, 


QUIS, MoO. 


ILL. ABBOTT ‘BUGGY CO 
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T= excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not 
be told in an ordinary advertisement. Our 
Mlustrated Catalogue, sent free, containing engray- 
ings from photographs of elegant styles, with full 
description, is more satisfactory. 
J. ESTEY & Co., _Brattleboro, Vt. 


This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained 
in any other like instru- 
ment) is unequalled for 
durability, power and 
sweetness of tone. 


Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, con- 
tain 32 notes, 


THE AUTOPHONE. 


For Grown People and Children. 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
AUTOMATIC MusicaL INSTRUMENT 
EVER OFFERED. 

Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE CoO., Irmaca, N. Y. 


Cc anvassers wante dd. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 








Builders of the Grand Organs ‘n Tremont Temple, 
Boston: Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cineinnati: Church of the Holy ¢ ‘ommunion, Phila- 

delphia; and of nearly 1,100 
for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1,000, and upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications fornished on appicaton. 

Second-hand Organs for sale at low price 

Send for Musical and Optical Wonder Catalogue tree 


Harbach Organina Co,, 80 Filbert 6t., Phila, 


























At 
ginning 


it was announc- 
ed that a series of 
special articles, bear 


ment lessons of the first six 
months of the year, would ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times, 
With each week’s issue the readers 
of the paper have had the benefit of one 
or more of those articles. In making good the 
prothise of a similar series, bearing upon the 
Old Testament lessons of the last six months 
of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing 
secured, Other articles are expected for this 
series ; 
to time, 
received. 


as the assurance of them be 
It that The Sunday 
School Times shall bring to its readers 


may 
is intended 


, from | 


It is believed that many new clubs w 
other publications they may have. 


the be- | 


of this year | 


ing upon the New Testa- | 





: . 7 j 
and they will be announced from time | author of The Life and Wordsof Christ, and of Hours 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


week to week, contributions from the best 
writers of Europe and America. 


The Critical Notes on the Old Testament lessons 
oe be written by PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, 
D.D., LL.O., Professor of Hebrew and other ori- 
e ntal languages at Princeton Theological Semina 
and Chairman of the American Company of O a 
Testament Revisers. 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 

It is understood, of course, that this list coversonly 
the side-light helps to the study of the lessons. The 
usual variety of other articles is not to be intermitted. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton 
Lheological Seminary An Introduction to the 
Study of the Book of Joshua, 

By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, England, member of the Old Testament 


Canaan before the Conquest. 
_ By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ;—Faith and Obedience. 


By GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
of Bowdoin College :—Joshua asa Military Leader. 


| By OR. HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chancellor of the 


. , " , | University of New York, and member of the New 
the following list of such articles as are already | r ‘ 


Testament Company of American Revisers : 
as a Type of Jesus. 


By DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 


—Joshua 


with the Bible :—Joshua’s Life Work. 


| By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarenden 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, author of The Min- 
; istry of Healing, etc. :—Our Canaan. 


rill be formed for these last six : it of the year. 
Perhaps such a plan would work well in your school. 


Why not try it? 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





intr 28, 1883. 





Land-Rabbin in Strelitz, 
Mecklenburg, and author of the Real- Encyclopedia 
for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 

By PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York; Editor of The Presby- 
terian Review :—Jehovah and Baal. 

By DR. W. HAYES WARD, Editor of The Indepen- 
dent, New York :—The Bible Story illustrated by 
Ancient Monuments. 

sy DR. A. EDERSHEIM, Oxford, England, 
| of The Temple and Its Ministry, ete 
| Idea among the Ancient Hebrews 
By Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, 
| land, author of The Life of David as 
| the Psalms, ete.:—The Sword of the 
| Gideon. 


By DR. |. HAMBURGER, 





author 
The School 


Eng 
Reflected in 
Lord and of 


way Tabernacle, 
and Its Cure. 

By Dr. JOHN HALL, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Churc h, New York: 
Samuel. 

By PROFESSOR T. W. CONT, of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. :—Eli’s Sin and Punish- 


New York:—A Sorrowful Heart 


Fifth 
The 


Avenue 
Child 


ment. 
| By _ PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary:—The Function of the 


Hebrew Prophet. 

By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzig 
University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
and commentator :—The Hebrew Chroniclers 

By Dr. J. L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, Richmond, Va. :—Asking for a King. 
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} By Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, pastor of the Broad- | 
Company of English Revisers :—The Inhabitants of | 











By Dr. R. M. HATFIELD, pastor of the Clark Street 
Methodist Episcopal Cc hurch, Chicago, Ill. :—The 
Courage of Faith. 

By Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament Company of American Revisers:—Why 
did Ged Choose David ? 

By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church :—The Blank Between the Testaments. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.— From 1 to4 
copies, one year, $2.00 each ; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.50 
each; from 10 to 19 copies, $1.25 each; 20 copies or 
over, $1.00 each. Three or six months at the same 
proportionate rate. To the person forming a club 


| of either grade, at these regularrates, one additional 





copy free. The papers for a club, if so desired, will 
be sent to the individual addresses. The papers for 
a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 
the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 
different post-offices, the papers will be sent accord- 
ingly. 
FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS... 

By a new plan, the smaller schools, whic h cannot 
form large clubs, have the benefit of the y ery lowest 
rate. It provides that when the entire force of 
teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condi- 
tion that the order for the papers be accompanied 
by a statement that the number Of comsanantean’ in 
the club is not less than the full number of teachers 
in the school. Teachers belonging to the same house- 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state- 
ment of the number of teachers in a school. 


SPECIMENS FREE. 


Enough -eopies of 


| any one issue of the paper, to enable all the teachers 


| 
' 


of a school to examine it, will be sent free. 


es a lene number of schools the teachers take The Sunday School Times in addition to whatever 
You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 





“Preston Keank Go. 


Bankers. 
CHICAGO. 
Accounts of 


f Bankers, Merchants 

\ others received, 

{ With Government & State 
bonds. 


and 


With Municipal & School 
bonds. 

Supply investors { With Prime Ratiroaa 
bonds. 


With 6 pe . cent, 
Certificate 
Choice Comunerc lal Paper. 


Car Trust 


attention. 


Miscellaneous } Governmént Land Sc rip 
| bought and sold, 


Foreign Exchange, Letters of Credit. 


~ EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Strawbridge & Clothiers 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Nearly one thousand perevings, iaeting the 
new things in every department of fashion. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


Four pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental, 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


The prices of atl kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
_— jons and engravings to show what they look 





pn NUMBER CONTAINS : 

Valuable original articles, mostly Mlustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the verson, the 
beautifying of home, and the newest t in art 
needlework. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as 
satisfactorily and as economically as residents of the 
city. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


_ Kighth and Market Streets, Phila. 


AINERD & ARMSTRONG: ONG'S 
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Waste ° 
Tit Sewing 8 Ms ” 
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PER For festivals, ete, me than waale 
ing. Send 10 cents for gempies by 
mall. Wholesale and retail ARD 

KINS. & GAY, is Devonshire St., Boston, 





27 CENTS 


FOR THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Iilustrated with 670 Enqravings. A full lst of 
Abbreviations with explanations, This valuable book 
also fame a great number of Foreign words and 
coe em my ervenged. with English trans- 
~~ and the Frenc rases Tineclot phoneti- 


vases. handsomely deg h a, Sent, 
27 cents, Stamps tak Address 


"ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY : 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





{ Collections receive prompt | 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





satisfaction, purchase the newest 
lowest city prices at the 


PHILADELPHIA, @®) 


np goods for the 
peggy DEPOT, 


even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged, or the 
or 


desired, 


Address MAIL 
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chase if prices are not satisfactory. 
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BARNS AND i OUT 


contains most p 
. Carriage Maneem Seabled 1 Dairies, Hog Houses, Chicken Houses, 
Artificial Rearing Apparatus, Corn Cribs, Granaries, Smoke 
Houses, lee Houses, Bee Houses, Summer Houses, Bird Houses 


How to + as @ House with little or no Money. 


contains most 


A HOUSE, designs for Vien Pores 


Suburban Residences, ranging in cost from 
Out! arto, 178 illustrations, Price &O cts. 


HOUSES, (Just Published) 


esicns lor base m Barns, Steck Barns, 


10 BUI 


Lk 


Hot Beds, Green Houses, Graperies, How to lay out Farms 
and Gardens, designs for Lawn and Hanging Baskets, 
Garden Vases, Fountains, and valuabie illustrated 

— on Cheap Hlomes,Concrete Buildings, How 

to improve old Barns.etc. 1 Vol., large quarto, J 
e@ illustrations, Price 50 cents. 
“The wonder is that publications of this kind 
have not veen issued betore.”"—N. Y. Weekly Witness. 
ay meets a want which thousands have 
felt. tiserver. “The most practical book 
we tog ‘ever seen. 2 Epi odist, “A re- 
sponsible Association,”’—Christian at Work.— 
ese DOokS must be seen to be spreecietae— 
amere circular or ca’ ve} can give no idea of 
their value. On receipt of «OO we send both 
books, post-paid, for examination. Both or either can 
be ret _ if not entirely satisfactory 
refunded 














gra, hs. Choice Proofs 
4 finest impressions 

of the best engravings. 
* French Plate Mirrors, 

in frames of the newest 
design. Window Cor- 
nieces, Exquisite Small 
Frames,from Paris and 
Vienna, for card and 
cabinet photographs. 
The finest and most 
tasteful picture frames, 














Sole agency. 
James S$. Earle & Sons, 
$16 Chestnut St., Phila. 





FOR SALE. BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J.’ 26 Johan St., New York 








The Sunday School Times int 





ds to admit only kt yn nom =e are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby, 


the publisher will 


Ail the Rogers Groups. [ 
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IF YOU WANT 


REALLY THE BEST 


Pens, Pencils, 
ICN ER «x0 
RUBBER en ened 


that can be 
made, ask a 8-cent 
for the stamp for cir- 
culars and sam- 
ples of Pens. 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR, & CO,, 
758 and 155 Broadway, N. 
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OR SALE.—A small pipe organ suitable for a 
church, chapel or Sabbath-school. This instru- 
ment — be sold cheap, if taken soon, as repairs to 
chapel uire its early removal. ielphia to WM, 
HOL LON AY, 602 Are ch § ‘Street, Philadeiphi al 


SHELDON HOUSE 


Established 1875. Enlarged and improved, 1883. 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


(The City by the Sea.) 

The finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the coast. 
Largest (accommodating 500), leading, and most cen- 
tral one in the Grove or Asbury Park. 

Passenger Elevator, hot and cold sea water, and 
electric baths, steam heat. and all modern improve- 
ments. Perfect drainage. No maiaria or mosquitoes. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. Terms Moderate. 


WELCOME E. SHELDON, 
Sole Owner and Manager. — 


~THEHORIZONTAL FREEZER 


ICE CREAM 


EATS THE WORLD 
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THe 


ARSON’S Refrigeraiors ate 
FARSON'S cstensivaiy ed 
in this and ai uro) 

tries with Entire Satisfac- 
tien. A Great Variety of 
ovine FineWalnut 


and sizes. 
Ash, with Porcelain veae 


Coolers for queers an: 








nly stove made 
with our Patent 
Double Walled 
Air Box, which 
keeps the flame 
steady when 
pases im a 
raught. 

Wire 
side the 
voir, making 
non-explosive, 


=3.—The 


uuze in- 
Reser- 
it 


Licensed under the 


Enquireof your Dealer or send to us for il- 
lustrated circulars. 

THE ADAMS & ae MANFC CO. 
o4 vee... 3 Ton tae ee 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 

















